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Patural History. 


LIVE INSECT FOUND IN THE CENTRE OF A 
SOLID BLOCK OF ZEBRA-WOOD, LATELY 
SAWN UP IN LIVERPOOL. 

_— 

There is perhaps no subject less understood by 
physiologists and naturalists, than the means by 
which some animals are enabled to live for months, 
years, and even centuries, excluded from all ac- 
cess to air or food.—That animals, especially such 
as are furnished with lungs, should retain life when 
excluded from the atmosphere, is one of those secrets 
in nature with which philosophy will, in all proba- 
bility, never become acquainted. The phenome- 
non, however, although it baffles limited human 
comprehension, is too: notorious, and too well esta- 
blished, to admit of adoubt. Toads, lizards, and 
other cold-blooded animals, have been very often met 
with in the very centre of trees, and of solid blocks of 
stone and marble, under circumstances which baffle 
all rational conjectures to explain how they got 
there, or how long they may have remained in their 
solitary prisons. 

Frequent as such discoveries have been in this and 
other countries, we had never seen any living crea- 
tare which had been found either in timber or stone, 
until we were favoured with a sight of the insect we 
are about to describe, and which is accurately deli- 
neated in the accompanying engravings. 








Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1 is an exact delineation of this insect, precisely the 
lize of life ; and fig. 2 a front view of the head, with the 
Jaws, &c. twice the diameter of the original. 

The insect has been kept, and is still kept, in a small 
box of hard wood, embedded in the shavings of the zebra- 
wood; and such is the force of its jaws, or mandibles, that 
1 has gnawed away a portion of the lid of the box. 


subjoined entomological description, is of opinion that, 
with proper care, it will undergo all the usual changes, 
until it becomes a splendid winged animal. We shall 
not fail to make inquiries after its condition from time to 
time, and shall issue an occasional bulletin on the subject. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE INSECT, IN ALETTER TO THE 
EDITOR. 


S1r,—The insect sent for inspection is the larva of some 
species of Prionus, Geoff. Fabr. Lamark ; or Ce. AM- 
BYx, Linn. probably of Prionus Cexvicornis, P. 
Damicornis, or P. Longimanus. 

The general colour of the body is yellowish white. with 
a few light-coloured hairs thinly scattered over it. There 
are ten divisions, or rings, in the body, besides that con- 
taining the jaws, which is considerably the largest: the 
caudal division is elongated, and, in torm, « J.alf oval: 
the ring next the head is subdivided on the sides into two 
folds, or wrinkles. There are eighteen spiracula or stig- 
mata, nine on each side, which have the form of oval per- 
pendicular fissures, of a rust-brown colour. 

The head is partly concealed within the largest division 
of the animal, but, when porrected, shows dark brown 
jaws of great strength, dusky lips and palpi: the upper 
lip small, nearly orbicular. 

The dorsal ridge is flattened, and marked on each ring 
by a transverse, long-oval impression. The dorsal vessel 
is conspicuous from the head to the caudal vessel. 

The larve of P. Damicornis, as well as those of the 
Palm Weevil, (Curculio Palmarun) are considered as 
great delicacies in some parts of the western world, and 
are, therefore, diligently sought for, and scooped out of 
their retreats in trees, as an epicurean morceau. Madame 
Merian states that ‘* these worms, when roasted on the 
coals, are esteemed a highly delicious article of food.” 

If kept in a warm room, and supplied with the same 
sort of wood in which it was found, it will, in all proba- 
bility, undergo its various transformations, from larva into 
pupa, and afterwards into the perfect insect. If sawdust 
be put into the box, it should be occasionally changed, to 
remove excrementitious matter from the food of the larva. 

T. 

This insect, which was first noticed in the Liver- 
pool Mercury of the 14th of last month, was found by 
the workmen of Mr. Atkinson, cabinet-maker, about 
four months ago, in sawing up a log of zebra-wood, 
which has been in Liverpool about two years. The 
log was about fourteen feet long, and four and a half 
square, and the insect was found near the centre, 
having eaten its way about seven or eight inches, 
forming an oblong cavity, which was little broader 
than the body of the insect. It was perfectly alive, 
and remains so still, although it appears somewhat 
more languid than at first, owing, probably, to occa- 
sional exposure to our cold winter atmosphere. 

The discovery of this insect in a solid block of 
wood brings to our recollection some circumstances 
connected with the phenomena of animal life, which, 
although they may not be altogether so extraordinary, 


insertion until next week ; in the meantime confining 
ourselves to the intimation, that the facts we have to 
relate came within our immediate experience, and 
are recorded in our manuscript journal, from which 
we shall faithfully transcribe them. 





————— 








The Traveller. 
LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER. 





-- 

«3 The following is one of a promised series of 
original papers, written by a gentleman who has 
seen much of the world, and its manners, which he 
intends to make the subject of occasional sketches 
for the Kaleidoscope. 

My pear Frienp,—The language of lovers is in- 
telligible only to those who love, or have loved ; and 
in like manner, it is impossible for you, whose emi-, 
grations extend little farther than from the par- 
lour to the drawing-room, to understand the intensity 
of feeling which engrosses the mind of a homeward- 
bound voyager. The sight of land, yes, land, even 
though it be foreign, touches a chord in the bosom 
of a sailor, which none but those who are, or have 
been at sea, can comprehend. But when the wel- 
come sound comes down from the mast-head, and we 
know it to be our own, our native land, then your 
philosopher should come upon deck, and look upon 
human nature. The officer in charge of the ship 
may, indeed, ask questions with reference to his 
duty, but the next moment, I warrant me, you’ll sce 
him like the rest, rubbing his hands as the thought 
of home gathers about his heart, and then he will 
look about to see if the vessel will bear another yard 
or two of canvas. But it is after a long and tedious 
voyage, when this anticipation (causing, at all times, 
an extraordinary excitement) has been prolonged and 
thwarted by accidents, that I would describe my 
sensations to you. 

I had resided some time in India. My constitu- 
tion began to suffer from the climate—my mind be- 
came home sick—I loathed my own lassitude—I 
loathed the contrast there was around me of arro- 
gance and servility, and I sighed in secret for the 
hill and the dale, and the beautiful green sward of 
my native country. I could not effect that sort of 
naturalization of my affections which I find common 
amongst my acquaintances in India, merely because 
their interest seemed indigenous to the country; 
neither could I, like them, find enjoyment in the 
ease and the luxury which the servile humility of 
the natives, on the one hand, and the redundancy of 
nature, on the other, amply provide for emigrants to 
this part of the world. Delighted was [, therefore, 
to see the ’s anchor at her bows, the foretop- 
sail sheeted home, and the trees on Sauger Island 
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mete tadiantaee animes 4 cacti GS eos 
of them, and tarned my “ mind’s eye” to the chalky 
cliffs of “merrie Englande,’ divided from me then 
by [ know not how many thousand miles of the blue 
sea. Beautifal did thatsea look as I then gazed 
upon it from the deck of a homeward-bound ship, 
with a fair breeze, and under a cloudless sky; it 
shone as a mirror reflecting the sun’s splendour, and 
its gentle waves, breaking around me in low and 
soothing murmurs, stole upon the senses like music. 
This is the garband aspect it wears when it enchants 
the eye and the soul of the poet; but the seaman is 
not so bevuiled; he knows it has another face, a 
hideous one ; and whoever has seen it thus, whoever 
has seen it lift its proud crest of foam, and riot in 
its unbridled streneth, as | have, can never again 
look upon it with delight. 

[was a passenger in a small ship bound to Liver- 
pool. The first part of the voyage was propitious, 
that is, it passed without any accident to alarm, or 
any accident to enliven us. Day after day rolled 
over like the waves themselves, in a round of dull 
monotony, relieved only by the reflection that every 
passing day shortened our pilgrimage ; that every 
receding billow took off something from the wide 
space we had totravel over. I had been aceustomed 
to measure distance with the eye of a cireumnavi- 
ator, and to make the “sca-girt citadel’? my home, 
bul never was iny patience so tired as it was on this 
voyage. 

We were somewhere about the latitude of the 
Western Islands; a relentless north-easter had been 
in our tecth for ten days; the captain had spoken, 
or rather growled, on an average, three words a day, 
and unlucky was the wight who asked him a question 
about the wind, the progress of the ship, how far we 
had to ge, (in the lendsman’s words) or any such 
like matter: “How the devil should [know”? would 
be the answer, ina voice like that of a Greenland 
bear. A comfortable state of things this, you may 
imagine. For inyself, 1 toek to my books, and read 
for very desperation; or to gambling with my fellow- 
passengers, in wagers on the event of our rounding 
the Rock before or after Christmas Day ; or to making 
outa bill of fare for our first day’s dinner at the 
Star and Garter; or (and that was my forlorn hope) 
to that most delightful of a sailor’s occupatious, 
overhauling my chest. Anything was better than 
looking over the ship’s side, or in the captain's face. 
Atlength it came—whether the sooner for the indus- 
trious whistle of Dick Neville, the foretopman, I 
know not—but it came, as sweet a breeze at south- 
west as ever blew. Never words fell so delightfully 
on mortal ears as the captain’s on mine, “ Square 
the main yard; aft here to the starboard main brace.” 
The men flew as though one heart and one impulse 
animated them all, and, in a few minutes, every sail 
that could catch but a “cup full of wind’? was 
hoisted, and set. ‘The ship herself seemed to bound 
over the waters like a greyhound from the slip, as 
though she felt her release from thraldom; her mo- 
tion was little more than the gentle rocking of a 
cradle, and the hissing of the waters in her wake was 
to me vw sweeter lullaby than ever [ heard from my 
nurse. I slept with a faney fall fed of the “ visions 
of to-morrow,” and awoke, paintully sensible of the 
realities of today. A heavy sea climbing the side 
of the vessel where I Jay, with a growl like that ofa 
hungry lion, aroused me. Fora moment my heart 
sunk, and involuntarily T murmured in sympathy 
with the ill fated Falconer— 





“Ah! how unlike what yestermorn enjoyed; 
Enchanting hopes for ever now destroyed.” 


But matters were not quite so bad as I thought. 
The breeze had freshened by degrees so much, that 
the officer of the watch first took in all his small 
sails. About midnight it began to speak ina still 
less amiable tone; the topgallant-sails were glad to 
cleave to the yard for security, and the topsails to 
“hide their diminished heads” under a double reef. 
The little curly-headed waves, that wantoned play- 
fully at the vessel’s side the day before, were swollen 
into size and strength; and their approach was ter- 
rible—they sat crouching for a moment, then gave a 
terrific spring, and rolled onward, like some beast 
of the forest disappointed of its prey, whilst, like 
that same prey, the trembling vessel seemed to in- 
crease her speed at every escape from her pursuers. 

At daylight on the third morning of the gale, an 
outward-bound ship was seen far down to leeward, 
dismasted, and with a signal of distress flying. “ Yon 
fellow is in want of a biscuit, Mr. Roberts,” said old 
James, the captain, to his chief mate ; “ you may as 
well keep her away a little, and let’s see if we can 
chuck hii one aboard.” “ Ay, ay, Sir,” was the 
ready reply; and to the satisfaction of every one on 
board, the vessel was put before the wind for the 
humane purpose which the captain had conveyed in 
his own way ;—but the purest of our pleasures have 
often the shortest life. The gale had moderated a 
little ; but the sea, no longer beaten down and dis- 
persed by its violence, accumulated and gathered 
strength, in proportion as its superior power had 
relaxed. The man at the wheel was perhaps paying 
more attention to the vessel in distress than to his 
charge—perhaps the heavy cross sea took him by 
surprise—I know not which it was; but the vessel 
broached to, and was laid on her beam-ends, the fore 
and mizen topmasts being carried away at the same 
moment. If the man had neglected his duty, he 
was, at any rate, prompt enough in returning to it, 
for the helm was hard-a-weather before the order 
could be given, and that saved us. 

The stranger was reluctantly left to his fate; and 
stern his fortitude must have been, that could turn 
unchanged to a prospect so desolate, after a disap- 
pointment so bitter. He saw our intention, and ‘he 
accident which shut him out from, perhaps, the last 
of his hopes. When the wreck of our own vessel 
was cleared away, and matters made as snug as pos- 
sible to lay to for the night, I could not refrain from 
an ascent to the maintop. He had drifted to leeward, 
and I could only now and then catch a glimpse of 
his signal as he rose on the edge of a wave. Towards 
night the language of distress became audible by 
minute guns. [| counted ten, fired in rapid succes- 
sion; no other was heard; the world had, perhaps, 
closed on them for ever. I wish I could, by pen or 
pencil, convey to you the marked contrast there was 
in the manners and feelings of our cabin group on 
this night and on that I have before spoken of. 
Livery heart thea jocund and happy, every counte- 
nance then blithe and checrful, was now under the 
iufluence of unconquerable depression. The joke 
was tried, but it met with no assimilating spirit, and | 
died heedlessly away; the gloominess of our pros- 
pects, but more especially the incident just passed, 
overshadowed the delightful anticipations we had 
been indulging, and created an unwillingness for 
the interchange of thought, each appearing afraid 
that his own should be more tinged with melancholy 





than his neighbours. L. 


Che Bouquet. 


© J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





EXTRACTS 
From Sir Walter Scoti’s Tales of a Grandfather. 
— 
ROBERT BRUCE, 

** But by this time Bruce was very much fatigued, and 
yet they dared not sit down to take any rest ; for, whenever 
they stopped fox an instant, they heard the cry of the blood. 
hound behind them. At length they came to a wood, 
through which ran a small river. Then Bruce said to his 
foster-brother, * Let us wade down this stream for a great 
way, instead ef going straight across, and so this unhappy 
hound shall lose the scent; for, if we were once clear of 
him, I should not be afraid of getting away from the pur. 
suers.” Accordingly, the King and his attendant walked 
a great way down the stream, taking care to keep their feet 
in the water, which could not retain any scent where they 
had stopped. Then they came ashore on the further side 
from the enemy, and went deep into the wood before they 
stopped to rest themselves. In the meanwhile, the hound 
led John of Lorn straight to the place where the King 
went into the water—but there the dog began to be puzzled 
—not knowing where to go next; for you are well aware 
that the running water could not retain the scent of a man’s 
foot like that which remains on turf. So John of Lorn, 
seeing the dog was at a fault, as it is called, that is, had 
lost the track of that which he pursued, gave up the chase, 
and returned to join with Aymer de Valence. 

** But King Kobvrt’s adventures were not yet ended.— 
His foster-brother and he had rested themselves in the 
woods, but they had no food, and were become extremely 
hungry. They walked on, however, in hopes of coming 
to some habitation. At length, in the midst of the forest, 
they met with three men who looked like thieves and ruf- 
fians: they were weil armed, and one of them bore a sheep 
on his back, which it seemed as if they had just stolen.— 
They saluted the King civilly ; and be, replying to their 
salutation, asked them where they.were going. The men 
answered, they were secking for Robert Hruce, for they in- 
tended to join with him. The King answered, that if they 
would go with him, he would conduct them where they 
would find the Scottish King. Then the man who had 
spoken changed countenance, and Bruce, who looked 
sharply at him, began to suspect that the ruffian. guessed 
who he was, and that he and his companions had some de- 
sign against his person, in order to gain the reward which 
had been offzred for his life. 

** So he said to them, * My good friends, we are not 
well acquainted with each other; you must go before us, 
and we will follow near to you."—* You have no occasion to 
suspect any harm from us,’ answered the man.—* Neither 
do I suspect any,’ said Bruce; * but this is the way in 
which [ choose to travel.’ 

** The men did as he commanded, and thus they tra 
velled till they came together to a waste and ruinous cot- 
tage, where the men proposed to dress some part of the 
sheep which their companion was carrying. The Kin 
was glad to hear of food; but he insisted that there shoul 
be two fires kindled,—one for himself and his foster- bro- 
ther at one end of the hotse, the other at the other end 
for their three companions. The men did as he desired. 
They broiled a quarter of mutton for themselves, and gave 
another to the King and his attendant. They were obliged 
to eat it without bread or salt ; but as they were very hun- 
gry, they were glad to get food in any shape, and partook 
of it very heartily. 

*¢ Then so heavy a drowsiness fell on King Robert, that, 
notwithstanding the danger he was in, he could not help 
desiring to sleep. But, first, he desired his foster- brother to 
watch while he slept, for he had great suspicion of their new 
acquaintances. His toster- brother promised to keep awake, 
and did his best to keep his word ; but the King had not 
been long asleep ere his foster-brother fell into a deep 
slumbr alo, for he had undergone as much fatigue as 
the King. When the three villuins saw the King and his 
attendant asleep, they made signs to each other, and rising 
up at once, drew ther swords with the purpose to kill them 
both. Butthe King slept very lightly, and liule noise as 
the traitors made in rising, be was awakened by it, and 
starting up, drew his sword, and went to meet them. At 
the same moment he pushed his foster-brother with his 
foot, to awake him, and he started up; but ere he got bis 
eves cleared to see what was about to happen, one of the 
rufiians, that were advaneing to slay the King, killed Lim 
with the stroke of his sword. ‘The King was now alone, 
one man against three, and in the gicaiest danger of bis 
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life; but his amazing strength, and the good armour which 
he wore, freed him once more from this great danger, and 
he killed the three men one after another. He then left 
the cottage, very sorrowful for the death of his faithful 
foster-brother, and took his direction towards the place 
where he had directed his men to assemble after their dis- 

rsion. It was now near night, and the place of mecting 

eing a farm-house, he went boldly into it, where he found 
the mistress, an old true-hearted Scotchwoman, sitting 
alone. Upon seeing a stranger enter, she asked him who 
and what he was. The King answered that he was a tra- 
veller, who was journeying through the country. 

«* © All travellers,’ answered the good-woman, ‘ are wel- 
come here for the sake of one.’ 

«©¢And who is that one,’ said the King, ‘ for whose 
sake you make all travellers welcome ?” 

“© <Te is our lawful King, Robert the Bruce.’ answered 
the mistress, ‘who is the lawful lord of this country ; 
and although he is now pursued and hunted after with 
hounds and horns, I hope to live to see him King over all 
Scotland.’ ” 





BANNOCKBURN. 

‘“‘There was a Knight among the English, called Sir 
Henry de Bohun, who thought this would be a good op- 
portunity to gain great fame to himself, and put an end to 
the war, by killing Robert Bruce. The King being poorly 
mounted, and having no lance, Bohun galloped on him 
suddenly and furiously, thinking, with his long spear and 
his big strong horse, easily to bear him down to the ground. 
King Robert saw him, and permitted him to come very 
near, then suddenly turned his pony a little to one side, 
so that Sir Henry missed him with the lance-point, and 
was in the act of being carried past him by the carger of 
his horse: but as he passed, King Robert rose up in his 
stirrups, and struck Sir Henry on the head with hig battle- 
axe so terrible a blow, that it broke to pieces his iron 
helmet as if it had been a nut-shell, and hurled him from 
his saddle. He was dead before he reached the ground. 
This gallant action was blamed by the Scottish leaders, 
who thought Bruce ought not to have exposed himself to 
so much danger, when the safety of the whole army de- 
pended upon him. The King only kept looking at his 
weapor. which was injured by the blow, and said, ‘ { have 
broken my good battle-axe.° 

*¢ The next morning, being the 24th of June, at break of 
day, the battle began in terrible earnest. The English, 
as they advanced, saw the Scots getting into line. The 
Abbot of Inchaffray walked through their ranks bare. 
footed, and exhorted them to fight for their freedom. 
They kneeled down as he passed, and prayed to Heaven 
for victory. King Edward, who saw this, called out, 
‘They kneel down—they are asking forgiveness.’—* Yes,’ 
said a celebrated English Baron, called Ingelram de 
Umphraville, * but they ask it from God, not from us— 
these men will conquer or die upon the field.’ 

‘“‘The English King ordered his men to begin the bat- 
tle. The archers then bent their bows, and began to shoot 
s0 closely together, that the arrows fell like flakes of snow 
on a Christmas day. They killed many of the Scots, and 
might, as at Falkirk and other places, have decided the 
victory ; but Bruce, as I told you before, was prepared 
for them. He had in readiness a body of men-at-arms 
well mounted, who rode at full gallop among the archers ; 
and as they had no weapons, save their bows and arrows, 
which they could not use when they were attacked hand 
to hand, they were cut down in great numbers by the 
Scottish horsemen, and thrown into total confusion. 

** The fine English cavalry then advanced to support 
their archers, and to attack the Scottish line. But coming 
over the ground, which was dug full of pits, the horses fell 
into these holes, and the riders lay tumbling about withou: 
any means of defence, and unable to rise from the weight 
of their armour. The Englishmen began to fall into ge- 
neral disorder ; and the Scottish King, bringing up more 
of his forces, attacked and pressed'them still more closely. 

** On a sudden, an event happened which decided the 
victory. The servants and attendants on the Scottish camp 
had, as I told you, been sent behind the army to a place 
called the Gillies’-hill. But now, when they saw that their 
masters were likely to gain the day, they rushed from their 
places of concealment with such weapons as they could get, 
that they might have their share in the victory and in the 
spoil. The English, seeing them come suddenly over the 
hill, mistook the disorderly rabble for a new army coming 
up to sustain the Scots, and losing all heart, began to shift 
every man for himself. Edward himself left the field as 
fast as he could ride, and was closely pursued by Douglas 
with a penty of horse, who followed him as far as Dunbar, 
where the English had still a friend in the Governor, Pa- 


trick, Harl of March. The Earl received Edward in his 
forlorn.condition, and furnished him with a fishing-skiff, 





or small ship, in which he escaped to England, having en- 
tirely lost his fine army, and a great number of his bravest 
nobles. 


‘©The English never, before or afterwards, lost so ' 


dreadful a battle as that of Bannockburn; nor did the 
Scots ever gain one of the same importance. Many of the 
best and bravest of the English nobility and gentry, as I 
have said, lay dead on the field ; a great many more were 
made prisoners; and the whole of King Edward's im- 
mense army was dispersed or destroyed.” 





MR. HAZLITT’S NAPOLEON. 
-_— - 
(From Mr. Buckingham’s new Journal, entitled The Atheneum.) 
—<_ 

We are enabled to lay before our readers the following 
extract from Mr. Hazlitt’s forthcoming ‘+ Life of Napo- 
leon.” This book is still unpublished ; when it appears 
we shall render a just account of it. In the meantime the 
portion we present will show that it is likely to contain no 
ordinary attraction. 

** From the moment that the press opens the eyes of the 
community beyond the actual sphere in which each moves, 
there is from that time inevitably formed the germ of a 
body of opinion directly at variance with the selfish and 
servile code that before reigned paramount, and approxi- 
mating more and more to the manly and disinterested 
standard of truth and justice. Hitherto force, fraud, and 
fear, decided every question of individual right or general 
reasoning ; the possessor of rank and influence, in answer 
to any censure on, or objection to, his conduct, appealed 
to God and to his sword ;—now a new principle is brought 
into play, which had never been so much as dreamt of, 
and before which he must make good _ his pretensions, or 
it will shatter his strong holds of pride and prejudice to 
atoms, as the pent-up air shatters whatever resists its ex- 
pansive force. This power is public opinion, exercised 
upon men, things, and general principles, and to which 
mere physical power must conform, or it will crumble it 
to powder. Books only teach us to judge of truth and 
_ in the abstract; without a knowledge of things at a 

istance from us, we judge, like savages or animals, from 
our senses and appetites only ; but by the aid of books, 
and of an intercourse with the world of ideas, we are 
purified, raised, ennobled from savages into intellectual and 
rational beings. Our impressions of what is near to us are 
false, of what is distant, feeble; but the last gaining 
strength from being united in public opinion, and ex- 
pressed by the public voice, are like the congregated roar 
of many waters, and quail the hearts of princes. Who 
but the tyrant does not hate the tyrant? Who but the 
slave does not despise the slave? The first of these 
looks upon himself as a god, upon his vassal as a clod of 
the earth, and forces him to be of the same opinion: the 
philosopher looks upon them both as men, and instructs 
the world todo so. While they had to settle their pre- 
tensions by themselves, and in the night of ignorance, it 
is no wonder no good was done; while pride intoxicated 
the one, and fear stupified the other. But let them be 
brought out of that dark cave of despotism and super- 
stition, and let a thousand other persons, who have no 
interest but that of truth and justice, be called on to de- 
«rnine between them, and the plea of the lordly oppressor 
to make a beast of burden of his fellow-man becomes as 
ridiculous as itis odious. All that the light of philosophy, 
the glow of patriotism ; all that the brain wasted in mid. 
night study ; the blood poured out upon the scaffold or in 
the field of battle, can do, or have done, is to take this 
question, in all cases, from before the first gross, blind, and 
iniquitous tribunal, where power insults over weakness, 
and place it before the last more just, disinterested, and, 
in the end, more formidable one, where each individual 
is tried by his peers, and according to rules and principles 
which have received the common examination, and the 
common consent. A public sense is thus formed, free 
from slavish awe, and the traditional assumption of in- 
solent superiority, which, the more it is exercised, becomes 
the more enlightened and enlarged, and more and more 
requires equal rights and equal laws. This new sense 
acquired by the people, this new organ of opinion and 
feeling, is like bringing a battering-train to bear upon 
some old Gothic castle, long the den of rapine and crime ; 
and it must finally prevail against all absurd and antiquated 
institutions, unless it is violently suppressed, and this 
engine of political reform turned, by bribery and terror, 
against itself. Who, in reading history, where the 
characters are laid open, and the circumstances fairly 
stated, and where he himself has no false bias to mislead 
him, does not taxe part with the oppressed against the 


oppressor ? Who is there that admires Nero at the dis- 

, tance of two thousand years? Did not the * Tartuffe’ in 
'a manner hoot religious hypocricy out of France ? and 
was it not on this account constantly denounced by the 
clergy ? What do those, who read the annals of the 
Inquisition, think of that dread tribunal? And what has 
softened its horrors but those annals being read? What 
tigure does the massacre of St. Bartholomew make in the 
eyes of posterity ? But books anticipate and confirm the 
Cecision ef the public, of individuals, and even of the 
actors in such scenes, to that lofty and irrevocable stan- 
dard; mould and fashion the heart and inmost thoughts 
upon it, so that something manly, liberal, and generous, 
grows out of the fever of passion and the palsy of base 
fear; and this is what is meant by the progress of modern 
civilization, aud molern philosophy. An individual, in 
a barbarous age and country, throws another, who has 
displeased him, (without other warrant than his will) into 
a dungeon, where he pines for years, and then dies; and, 
perhaps, only the mouldering bones of the victim, dis- 
covered Jong after, discloses his fate; or, if known at the 
time, the confessor gives absolution, and the few who are 
let into the secret are intimidated from giving vent to their 
feelings, and hardly dare disapprove in silence. Let this 
act of violence be repeated afterwards in story, and there 
is not an individual in the whole nation, whose bosom 
does not swell with pity, or whose blood docs not curdle 
within him, at the recital of this foul wrong. Why, then, 
should there be an individual in a nation privileged to 
do what no other individual in the nation can be found to 
approve ? But he has the power, and will not part with 
it in spite of public opinion. Then that public opinion 
must. become active, and break the moulds of prescription 
in which his right, derived from his ancestors, is cast, and 
this will be a revolution. Js that a state of things to re- 
gret or bring back, the bare mention of which makes one 
shudder? But the form, the shadow of it only was lett; 
then why keep up that form, or cling to a shadow of in- 
justice which is no less odious than contemptible, except 
it were to mock, or to betray ? Let all the wrongs, public 
and private, produced in France by arbitrary power and 
exclusive privileges, for a thousand years, be collected in a 
volume, and Jet this volume be read by all who have 
hearts to feel, or capacity to understand, and the strong, 
stifling sense of oppression and kindling burst of incdigna- 
tion that would follow, will be that impulse of public 
opinion which led to the French revolution. Let all the 
victims that have perished under the mild, paternal sway 
of the ancient regime, in dungeons and in agony, without 
atrial, without an accusation, without witnesses, be as- 
sembled together, and their chains struck off, and the 
shout of jubilee and exultation they would make, or that 
nature would make at the sight, will be the shout that 
was heard when the Bastile fell! The dead pause that 
ensued among the gods of the earth, the rankling malice, 
the panic-fear, when they saw law and justice raised to 
an equality with their sovereign will, and mankind no 
longer doomed to be their sport, was that of fiends robbed 
of their prey: their struggles, their arts, their unyielding 
perseverance, and their final triumph, was that of fiends 
when it is restored to them !”—Vol. 1, p. 88. 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.) 














Barometer | Extreme Thermo-jExtrene Stave of Khemarke 
at during | meter8 | heateu- the Wine a 
noon, Night. | morning jring Day.| ut noon, noow 
Jan. | 
9/29 83| 32 0} 34 0} 38 O Fair. 
10} 29 55) 23 0 25 O!} 33 0 Fair. * 
1) | 29 38/} 23 0 25 O} 30 O Snow. 
12 }29 43) 28 0, 35 Oj 41 O Cloudy. 
13 $29 16) 35 O| 38 OO} 44 O E. |Cloudy, 
14/29 46/35 O!| 38 O| 39 0 Cloudy. 
15 '29 60} 34 0| 35 O} 36 6 ).S.E. |Cloudy. 


10th, Three, p.m. snow. 
15th, Eleven, a.m. slight fall of snow. 





Tide Table. 


Days. \Morn. Even. Height 





Festivals , Se. 


_—. 





—-—_-— —— 





h.m.'h. m.{ft. in 





Tuesday --22, 2 31 2 54/17 10 |Vineent. 

Wednesday23 3 17) 3 44/15 11 |Hilary Term begins. 
Thursday 24 4 9 43714 1 

Friday «---25. 5 8 5 4212 6 |Conversion of St. Paul. 
Saturday..26, 620 7 O11 9 | Duke of Sussex born. 
Sunday----27. 7 38 81111) & {3d sunday after Epiphany. 
Monday -.28 844 91112 3 

Tuesday --29 9 36 9 5813 3 'K. George IV.'s Ace. 1820. 
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TRANSLATION OF A FRAGMENT OF SIMONIDES. 
—_- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—In the following lines I have attempted a transle- 
tion of the beautiful fragment of Simonides on Danae and 
her infant Perseus, preserved in Dionysius Halicarnassus, 
which I do not remember to have seen in an English dress. 
The sensc of the original is given almost literally ; the spirit 
I could only hope to imitate. H. W. J. 

Liverpool, January 1, 1828. 


When the winds, in stern commotion, 
Broke upon the fragile bark, 

And the dread tumultuous ocean 
Kose in terror, wild and dark 5 


Round her Perseus, thus deploring, 
Then a mother’s arms were flung ; 

Tears of bitterness while pouring, 
Thus a mother’s griefs she sung :— 


** While rude floods of sorrow swelling, 
Fill my bosom with distress ; 

Thou, within this joyless dwelling, 
S!umberest,—child of gentleness ! 


** Prailest, narrowest limits bound us, 
And devouring waves are high ; 

Night, with all her gloom, is round us, 
And the tempest walks the sky. 


** Clad in purple robe, above thee, 
O’er thy locks and lovely form, 
Passing billows may not move thee, 

Nor the voices of the storm. 


** Could wild fear, to thee a stranger, 
Raise one throb in thy young heart, 
Thou would’st heed, amidst the danger, 

What a mother's lips impart. 


** Though uneasy be thy pillow, 
Sleep, oh! sweetly sleep, my child! 

Sleep, too, oh, thou restless billow! 
Sleep, my sorrows, scarce less wild ! 


** Still may aid, thou King of heaven, 
Father Jove, appear from thee; 
id one dating wish be given, 
Vengeance of my child for me!” 





THE MARINER'S RETURN, 
—- 
Where are the joys that clheer'd my heart, 
In earlier days and happier hours ? 
Where are the hopes that soothed me then ? 
Gone! perish'd all! like faded flowers. 
Where is my childbood’s happy home, 
That rose amid the peaceful vale ? 
Where are my fricnds, my kindied, now, 
Whom I had fondly hoped to hail ? 
1 see the winding river fair, 
Its bunks all clothed in gladsome green, 
1 see the lofty, lovely hills, 
That grace and grandeur give the scene. 


This is my own dear native vale, 
These are the scenes that charm’d my view 
In earlier days and happier hours, 
When hope was high and life was new. 
b 








But now I gaze, with tearfuleye, 
On wood, on river, hill, and plain ; 
And, oh! my heart throbs wild with grief, 
Nor home, nor kindred, here remain ! 


My father’s voice I cannot hear, 
Alas! he sleeps beneath the sod ; 

His kind and upright heart is still, 
His faithful soul is now with God. 


Ah! little deem’d this hapless heart, 
When last I left my native plain, 
That I should ne‘er behold him more, 
Nor hear his blessed voice again. 


Once more to hail her wand’ring boy, 
No tender mother meets me now, 
She left her own lov’d native vale 
With aching heart and care-worn brow. 


Misfortune’s storms on her have blown,— 
On her Lave burst the clouds of woe; 
Alas! that such a generous heart 
So much of sorrow’s power should know. 


And now no sister meets me here, 
With tears of gladness on her cheek, 

To bid her brother welcome home, 
’Mid sylvan scenes his bliss to seek. 


Then fare thee well my native plain ! 
I may not longer tarry near; 


My heart! my heart throbs wild with grief; 


My home, my kindred, are not here ! 


Again I trust the stormy deep, 
Again I brave the angry blast; 

I will not, cannot, longer stay— 
My days of pleasure here are past. 


Where are the joys that cheered my heart, 
In earlier days and happier hours ? 


Where are the hopes that soothed me then— 


Gone! perished all—like faded flowers ! 


Constitution-street, Leith. 


ee | 
LOVE-SICK WILLY. 
= 
(From the Connecticut Herald.) 


One Willy Wright, who kept a store, 
But nothing kept therein, 

Save earthen jugs, and some few kegs, 
Of whiskey, ale, and gin, 

Grew sick, and often would exclaim, 
**Oh, how my heart does burn !” 

And every week the poor man lived, 
He had a weak/y turn. 


Now, when they saw him thus decline, 


Some said that death must come ; 
Some wondered what his ail could be, 
Some said his ale was rum. 
At last the very cause was known, 
Of every pang he felt; 
Remote, at one end of the town, 
Miss Martha 7'uwns-end dwelt, 


A portly, love-resisting dame, 


Contemptuous, proud, and haughty ; 


But yet, though * fat, and fury” too, 
She was not two-and-forty, 


And Willy long had sought and sigh’d, 


To gain this pretty maid ; 
** I have no trade,” said he ** so, sure, 
My love can’t be betray’d.” 


To Martha, then, he trembling went, 
And said, ** My dear, ’tis true, 

Though I have nothing in my store, 
I've love in store tor you. 


ANNA. 


The writer of the following piece bids fair to rival Mr 
Thomas Hood, in the superlatively ridiculous. 


** And if thou wilt, thou may’st become,” 


But here his tongue was tied ; 


And though she wiii’d him, yet she said, 


She ne’er would be his bride. 





Then turning Willie out of doors, 
She said, ** Gu, go along; 
I hate the man who’s always Wright, 
Yet always doing wrong.” 
‘*T leave you, then,” said he, ** farewell; 
Of peace I’m now bereft ; 
If I am always Wright and wrong, 
You must be right, and left.” 
So then he clos’d his little store, 
Shut up each door and blind ; 
And settled his accounts and died, 
And left no Will behind. 
TES 
THE LAWS OF WHIST. 
(From a Poem, entitled Whist, canto 4.) 





—=—— 
The cards to shuffie long as may him suit, 
Is every player’s right, without dispute ; 


But when this right through all the hands has pass’d, 


Still with the dealer it should rest at last, 

Wio, ere he deals, should have the painted band 
Cut by the person on his better heal, 

As, else, th’ unlawful hand will never stand. 


If, in the pack, a card display its face, 
He must begin again, in such a case 3 
And should he one in dealing chance to turn, 
The foes, if so inclined, that deal may spurn. 


But if he gives not each his number due, 

To one too many, or to one too few, 

He then must be content the deal to lose, 

Unless his luck supplies the sole excuse, 

That, while he dealt, by either of the foes 

The cards were touched, for then, we may suppose, 
From them, and not from him, the fault arose. 


Still on the board the whole commencing rourd, 
Let his trump card exposed to view be found ; 
Nor, after that, though you may trump inquire, 
Can you of it another sight desire. 


Let each, before he plays, his hand review, 
And mark if he possess the number due ; 
For should he not, and yet proceed to play 
Till he perceives at last a card away, 

He must, for each revoke, the forfeit pay. 


Let each with constant eye the board survey, 
Nor ask another what he chanced to play, 
Though he may bid him draw his card away. 


Nor here, as in your former game, quadrille, 
May one examine all the tricks at will ; 

The latest can alone return to sight ; 

The rest must ne’er again behold the light. 


The card which once has fairly touch’d the board, 
Must never more be to the hand restored. 


When, from mistake, as it at times proceeds, 
The one rash partner for the other leads, 

Then may the foes a just occasion seize 

To make his brother play whut suit tuey please ; 
And for that card which was so keen to fall, 
They have a right at any time to call. 


For each revoke your foe may chance to make, 
From his collected tricks you three can take ; 

Or from his score, if tricks he yet has none, 

Take down three points, or add them to your own ; 
But this to do you ne’er can urge the right, 

Until the trick is turn’d, and out of sight, 

Tho’ then its influence boasts a fairer claim 

Than any other score in all the game. 


The tricks, fair children of superior skill, 
Before the casual honours reckon still. 


Remember, always whien the hand is o’er, 

At once your honours and your tricks to score 5 
For should you wait till tramps be turn’d again, 
Your right you then may claim, but claim in vain. 


But if beyond the truth you chance to go, 
Your score, diminished, must enrich the foe. 


The proper season on your friend to call, 
Is just befure your hand a card lets fall ; 
A moment later, and you lose the claim, 
And ev’n a moment sooner is the same. 


But when the trump has once appeared in sight, 
Let none remind his friend of calling’s right. 


Although of tricks one side should make them all, 
That rarest triumph, which a s/am we call, 

Yet they from this no profit e’er must claim, 
Which would not suit the spirit of the game. 
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BATHOS AND PATHOS. | 
— - 
Our readers may probably recollect a mock dirge, which 
began thus :— 
«* She’s gone, who once was here, 
She’s gone—and the silent tear,” &c. 
A young friend, who has seen this precious piece of bathos 
in one of the Liverpool papers, has sent us the following 
counterpart, which is quite equal to the original in senti- 
ment and originality. 
ANOTHER DIRGE! 
She’s come, who once was gone ! 
She’s come ! and the lovely one 
Bids sorrow smile! 
The drooping lily rears its head, 
And all its bloom that once was fled, 
Returns awhile ! 


She's come! oh, blissful sound ! 

In halcyon bowers, with ivy crowned 
Ye flowers rejoice ! 

Let heavenly harmony arise ! 

While every little flutterer tries 
His blithsome voice. 


She’s come !—ah, why that watery eye ? 

With her I'll live—with her I'll die, 
Whatever lot come! 

Rejoice all nature !—for she’s come, 
Who once was not come ! 


th 
’ 


* 








ON THE INTERMENT OF THE LATE REV. J. DUNN, 
OF PRESTON. 


—— 
Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit. 
Yes, they were notes of grief; but not the wail 
Of widowed love,—intense, despairing, wild ; 
Nor the lone orphan’s plaint, that all so pale, 
And cold, and still, his sire heeds not his hapless child ! 


It did not seem as if some trophied one, 
From the wild scene of raging battle borne, 
Had slept the sleep-—his work of carnage done ;— 
No warrior forms were there the lowly dead to mourn ! 
There was no pomp or circumstance to tell 
A people’s ruler gathered to repose ; 
No courtly pageants the procession swell, 
Nor things of gorgeous art the wakeless dust inclose! 


’T was not the tax of phrenzy bursting loud, 
OF fell despair, or vengeance—muttering dread, 
The vain eflusion of a silken crowd, 
A hollow compliment of incense to the dead ! 


No, ’twas the grieving of a Christian throng, 
Robb’d of a chiet' by Death’s relentless hand— 
Heaven’s choir had gained the accession of a song, 
A hoary saint had reached that brighter, blissful land ! 


This sorrow hence—for nature claims a tear, 
Though the departed but be gone to rest ; 
Nor does bereavement light the less severe, 
When worth is call’d away to mingle with the blest! - 


There came the meagre child of want and woe, 
Whose visage wan seemed blunch’d by bleak despair— 
He heaved a sigh to lieaven—and then below 
Ky'd the dark yawning grave, us if his hopes were there. 


And ghost-like forms emaciate thronged around— 
Pale withering victims they» of wan disease, 
Had crawled and trembled to the hallowed ground, 
To witness, ere their own, their friend's sad obsequies ! 


The widow lone, the orphan desolate, 
Showed all unstaunched the founts of other years; 
The husband, father, lay in low estate, 
Who soothed their bitter lot, and wiped away their tears. 


Such the Jament, and such the mourners were, 
Who round the tomb a hallowed glory shed ; 
Though men of sanctity and learning there 
Mingled with wealth, to grieve above the righteous dead ! 


Blest is the dead !: bis lot supremely blest ! 
He still survives in deeds of charity ; 
Though dead to mortal 111,—his is the rest 
Which knows no break,e=the bliss which blooms immor- 





VERSES 


| ADDRESSED TO A LADY WHO PROMISED THE WRITER THAT SHE 


WOULD REMEMBER HIM IN HER PRAVERS. 


—_— 
The last time we parted you promised me fair, 
To bear me in mind in your very next prayer, 
And ask of kind Heaven, in its goodness to grant, 
The thing of all others I fancy I want ; 
But ere you commence your ber. . went task, 
Permit me to hint, what I’d have you to ask :— 
Know, then, lovely suppliant, the thing I most prize, 
Is to bask in the smiles of my mistress’s eyes ; 
So pray not for titles, for honours, or pelf, 
Pray only for one thing; let that be—-YouRSELF. 
Liverpool, 1818. te 





To ———. 
BY WILLIAM ROSCOK. 
(From the Winter's Wreath ) 
As when the sun in clouds descends, 
And storms and darkness close the day, 
The moon her milder lustre lends 
To guide the wanderer on his way ; 


So, ’midst affliction’s darkest night, 
A gleam was in thy friendship found ; 
A constant, pure, unchanging light, 
That brighten’d all th’ horizon round. 


Thou, then, these winter-flowers receive, 
For these of right to thee belong ; 

And with theny—all I now can give 
My kindest wish, my latest song. 





=== 
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SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER POETS. 
BY PERCIVAL MELBOURNE. 
—— 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 

This eminent poet and dramatist was born about the 
year 1562. Of the earlier part of his life there is no ac- 
count extant; consequently, I am unacquainted with the 
progress he made in learning previous to being entered at 
Benét College, Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1583, und Master of Arts in 1587. 
The peculiar turn of his genius for dramatic compositions 
probably induced him to adopt the stage as a profession ; 
for, about the year 1590, he became an actor as well as a 
dramatist. He was the author of six tragedies, all of 
which enjoyed considerable reputation in their day, and 
also, in conjunction with his intimate friend Nash, wrote 
another. He translated the first book of Lucan’s ** Phar- 
salia,” **The Rape of Helen,’”’ of Coluthus,’ some of 
Ovid’s ** Elegies,” and, at the time of his death, had 
made considerable progress in ‘* Hero and Leander,” a 
beautiful poem, which was afterwards finished by George 
Chapman. 

Marlowe is accused by Wood of openly avowing Atheisin; 
but as other writers are silent on that head, I am inclined 
to think he was only a freethinker, which, in those days, 
would subject him to such an accusation. His death, 
which took place in 1593, was occasioned by a stab from 
a livery-servant, whom Marlowe found with his mistress ; 
which so incensed him, that he drew a dagger (a weapon 
then commonly worn) and rushed upon the intruder, who 
wrested the dagger’ from his master’s hand and plunged 
it into his head. 


DESCRIPTION OF HERO. 
-_— a 


From “ Hero and Leander.” 


Hero the fair, 
Whom young Apollo courted for her hair; 
And offer’d as a dower his burning throne, 
Where she should sit for men to gaze upon. 
The outside of her garments was of lawn, 
The lining, purple silk, with gilt stars drawn, 
Her wide sleeves green and bordered with a grove, 





tally. 
Preston. ALPHA. 


Where Venus in her naked glory strove 


so —— 2 


To please the careless and disdainful eyes 

Of proud Adonis, that before her lies ; 

Her kirtle blue, whereon was many a stain, 

Made with the blood of wretched lovers slain. 

Upon her head she wore a myrtle wreath, 

From whence her veil reach'd to the ground beneath. 
Her veil was artificial flowers and leaves, 

Whose workmanship both man and beast deceives. 
Many would praise the sweet smell as she pass’d, 
When ’twas the odour which her breath forth cast. 
And there for honey bees have sought in vain, 

And beat from thence, have lighted there again. 
About her neck hung chains of pebble stone, 
Which, light’ned by her neck, like diamonds shone. 
She wore no gloves; for neither sun nor wind 
Would burn or parch her hands, but to her mind, 
Or warm or cool them, for they took delight 

To play upon those hands, they were so white. 
Buskins of shells, all silver’d, used she; 

And blanch'd with blushing coral to the knee ; 
Where sparrows perch'd, of hollow pearl and gold, 
Such as the world would wonder to behold : 

Those with sweet water oft her handmaid fills, 
Which, as she went, would cherup through the bills. 
Some say, for her the fairest Cupid pin’d, 

And looking in her face was stricken blind. 

But this is true; so like was one the other, 

That he imagin’d Hero was his mother: 

And oftentimes into her bosom flew ; 





About her naked neck his bare arms threw ; 

And laid his childish head upen her breast, 

And, with still panting rock, there took his rest. 
So lovely fair was Hero, Venus’ nun, 

As Nature wept, thinking she was undone, 
Because she took more from her than she left, 
And of such wond’rous beauty her bereft ; 
Therefore, in sign her treasure suffered wreck, 
Since Hero’s time hath half the world been black. 


THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE.* 


Come, live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and field, 
And all the craggy mountains yield. 
There will we sit upon the rocks, 
And see the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 
There will I make thee beds of roses, 
With a thousand fragrant posics, 
A cap of flowers, and a kirtle, 
Embroidered all with leaves of mirtle ; 
A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Slippers lin’d choicely from the cold, 
With buckles of the purest gold ; 
A belt of straw, and ivie buds, 
With coral clasps, and amber studs ; 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 
The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning ; 
If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 
* I have in my possession two copies of this exquisite lyrical 
composition, which differ very materially. Not knowing 
which is the original, | have adopted the most simple and 
beautiful. 
FRAGMENT, 
a 
By this Apollo's golden harp began, 
To send forth music to the ocean, 
Which watchful Hesperus no sooner hy ard, 
But he the Day's bright bearing car p:cpared, 
And ran before, as harbinger of Jight, 





And with his flaming beams mock'd uy!y night. 
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PRONUNCIATION OF THE FRENCH ALPHABET SIM- 


PLIFIED.—NEW ENGLISH NURSERY DITTY. 
—_— 


It is somewhat remarkable, that many persons who can 
read and speak the French language with facility, cannot 
correctly repeat the French alphabet. They seem not to 
consider it of much consequence to know the names of the 


tools by which a work is performed, if they can accom- 
plish the task without such knowledge. 
opinion, however, that the mode of pronouncing the let- 
ters of any particular alphabet, ought not to be considered 
a matter of indifference to those who aim at a competent 
knowledge of the language of which such alphabet is the 
key, we have here arranged the French alphabet in dog- 
gerel verses, which may either be ** said or sung.” 

In our pronunciation of the letters we have adopted the 
directions given in Le Brethon’s excellent grammar, 
which we presume to be as good authority as any we 
could select, although the first letter aw, may, perhaps, 
be objected to. It is, however, not possible to make a 
nearer approximation to the French A, than aw. We 
shall, therefore, adopt it, together with the whole alpha- 
bet, as laid down by Le Brethon. 

Aw Bay Say Day Ay F Zhay Ash Ee Zhee Kaw 
L MN O Pay Ku Ayr S Tay U Vay Ecks Ee- 
grayc, Zeyd. 

Vor facilitating the recollection of these, we have ar- 
ranged them in doggerel, thus ; 

Aw Bay Say Day Ay F Zhay, 
Ash Ee Zhee Kaw L M N O Pay, 
Ku Ayr S Tay U et Vay, 
Keks Ke-graye Zeyd—c’est assez, 
The second line, it will be perceived, contains two 


Ku Ayr Ss Tay 
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| feet more than the others; but the irregularity is easily 
| obviated, by taking a little liberty with the L M N O, 

which are the same in French as in English. In order 
to render the line tolerable to the ear, the L M should be 
| joined together, as if they formed the word ELLEM, and 
| the N O as if they formed the word ENO: by this means 


| the lines will read as well as ordinary doggerels. 


| It can hardly be necessary to tell the reader that ‘* c’est 


7? * ° 
As we are of| 2882” is a mere expletive, to eke out the measure. 


In singing these lines to the familiar air Di tanti Pal- 
| piti, to which they are here arranged, the second line 
| must be accommodated by the singer, as will be rendered 
| intelligible by fhe manner in which the notes are staccatoed ; 
| and we will venture to assert that any person, by playing 

over the piece, and singing the words, at the same time 
| keeping in view the corresponding English letters placed 
| above them, may commit the French alphabet to memory 
in an hour, or less. 
| We have heard it contended that it is of very little conse- 
| quence to know the names of the letters, as any language 
can be competently acquired without such a preliminary : 
but it would be easy to put a case wherein such a know- 
ledge would be very necessary, if not indispensible. 
Suppose an Englishman, in the act of writing a letter in 
French, were at a loss to spell some word, and, having no 
access to a dictionary, should consult a Frenchman on 
the occasion, he could not understand the directions 
given him, unless he knew how to name the letters of the 
French alphabet. If the word, for instance, were Paye, 
(pay,) the Frenchman would dictate it to the Englishman 
thus:—Pay Aw Eeegrayc Ay—PayYe. 





We understand that the English alphabet is taught, at 


some of our infant schools, on a plan something like that 
which we have applied to the French; but it seems, to us, 
to be defective, as the two last lines do not rhyme together, 
if we have been correctly informed that they run thus: 


ABCDEFG, 
HIJKLMNOP, 
QRSTUand V, 
WXYZ. 


These are usually sung to the air of ‘ Life let us 
cherish,” but they will answer quite as well to the tune we 
have given; and, rather than the last line should.liggp so 
horribly, we would suggest the addition of some words, 
however insignificant, or even nonsensical, to make out 
the measure. Nor can we anticipate any serious objection 
to such a liberty, when we bear in mind the tol de rols, 
derry downs, and other equally significant adjuncts, with 
which our popular comic songs are often garnished. 

It is not easy to make out the last line without the 
adoption of some rather ludicrous words; but, as the song 
is intended for infants, it ought not to be interdicted by 
those who admit ‘* See saw, Margery Daw,” and ‘* Hey 
diddle diddle, the cat and the fiddle,” cum multis aliis, 
which we have forgotten, it is so long since we were 
dandled on the knee, or rocked in the cradle. 

Without further apology we shall now venture to lay 
before our readers our nursery ditty, which is as follows, 
to the air of Di tanti: 

ABCDEFG, 

H1IJK LM NOP, 

QRST U and V, 

W X Y Z—tiddle diddle dee ! 
or,—O! dear me. 
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« Oest as = sez.” 








The Housewife. 





Recipes to Cure Chilblains.—The following liniments 
have been found very efficacious remedies for chilblains, 
before ulceration has taken place :—1. Take of soft soap, 
one ounce; pyroligneous ether, twelve ounces; cajeput 
oil, half an ounce; tincture of belladonna, two ounces— 
inix. After standing two days, during which the bottle 
should be shaken for two or three minutes twice a day, the 


oil of spike lavender, four drachms ; prussic acid, two 
drachms—mix. 3. Take of camphor, two drachms ; py- | 
roligneous ether, twelve ounces; oil of spike lavender, | 


ounce—mix. The part affected should be well rubbed 
with either of these liniments, by means of very fine flan- 
nel, every night and morning, or three times a day, and 
should afterwards be kept covered with fine wash or Cha- 





clear liquid should be poured off for use. 2. Take of 


camphor, two drachms; pyroligneous ether, twelve ounces; 


powerful preventive. When the part is ulcerated, or bor- 
dering on ulceration, the following liniment may be ap- 


plied, and over it a poultice of three parts oatmeal, one of 
linseed meal, with a sufficient quantity of beer grounds, 
or stale ale or porter, to form it of a proper consistence :— 


six drachms; solution of acetate of morphine, half an | Take of the citrine ointment, one ounce; camphorated 


oil, four ounces; balsam capivi, one ounce—mix. 





Asthma.—A Dr. Chierenti, in America, affirms, that he 


moise leather. Either of the liniments rubbed on a part | can effectually cure asthma (unless it proceeds from organic 
liable to chilblain, every night, has been found to act as a | alteration) by inflating the lungs copiously with atmosphe- 


jric air. He uses bellows ; and thus, as he says, not only 
prevents the fit, but eradicates the disease. 
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s#Miscellanies. 


THE TURKS, 
—=—>— 

Every | relating to the manners and customs of this 
singular people, possessing at the present moment, when 
the public attention is so forcibly drawn towards them, a 
peculiar species of interest, we shall not need any other 
apology for laying before our readers the following 
sketches; the first two are from the London Weekly Re- 
view, and the others are from a new publication entitled, 
“ Deux Annees & Constantinople et en Moree, &c.,” by 
one of the suite of Count Guilleminot, the French ambas- 
sador at the Ottoman Porte. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The a— of the Ottoman empire, where our ambassa- 
dors smoke, drink coffee, and dance at the most splendid 
balls in the world, is exteriorly the most beautiful city on 
earth. It is looking upon a magic scene to view it in the 
morning from the water. The sun, rising on the right 
behind the Asiatic hills, throws an inconceivable brilliancy 
over the sea, which, bounded on every side by verdant 
siores, heaves like a mass of molten gold beneath its 
beams. On both sides, green meadows and tufted groves 
refresh and gladden the eye. And the city itself, with its 
brilliant many-coloured mosques, its gardens, its ceme- 
teries, where the evergreen cypress flourishes, and its lofty 
aérial minarets towering over its Mussulman temples, 
glitters like a fairy creation in the sun. Add to this the 
innumerable caiques, or long gilded barges, which, with 
their picturesque and solemn-looking crews, glide over the 
sea in a thousand directions; and you have a scene worth 
sailing three thousand miles to behold. 

THE SULTAN AND HIS NEW ARMY. 

One word of the new troops. It is certain that Mahmoud 
has a great deal of the spirit of a reformer: he has adopted 
the European military cap, or ass’s cap, as the old soldiers 
call it in derision ; he repairs to the spot where the troops 
are exercised, which is the Atmeidun, or ancient Hippo- 
drome, marches backward and forward on foot, handles 
the sword, fires his pistol, and does every thing to encou- 
rage them by his example. To reconcile them the more 
easily to his reforms, he allows them the use of wine and 

rk; and, indeed, the ordinary rations consist of black 

read and hog’s lard, which must be very delicious eating. 
To silence those silly politicians who exist in every great 
city, and expend their wisdom over a pot of porter, a 
bottle of wine, or a bowl of Sherbet or a coffee-cup, the 
Sultan has commanded the principal coffee-houses to be 
closed, and has thus saved ‘the true Mussulmans frum the 
sin of talking a great deal of nonsense. It is even believed 
that he suspects there may be something seditious in 
tobacco, and will shortly prohibit smoking ; in which case 
a great many pipe-makers will be put in the Gazette. The 
principal opposition to the barrack-system, arising from 
the married part of the army, who could not conceive how 
they were to desert their harems in the city, or bring Mus- 
sulman women among a horde of soldiers, his Majesty 
ordered such of his troops as had wives to be strangled and 
thrown into the sea. Of the other rebellious janizaries, 
an eye witness declares, that upwards of ten thousand were 
thrown also into the Bosphorus, with stones tied to their 
necks, both to keep them down that they might not im- 
pede the course of the caiques, and to prevent their num- 
ber being known. But although these true believers thus 
patiently submitted to be drowned, they would not con- 
descend to have their hair cut short. His Majesty had 
np over their lives, but their salvation-locks and whis- 
ers were their own, and they would defend them. This 
conduct was very rational. Every Islamite, as is well 
known, wears a long tuft of hair on the crown of his head, 
bY which his guardian angel is to lift him up to heaven 
after death. To cut off this would be to deprive him of 
all hope of mercy, or Houries’ love; and it was with the 
greatest reason, therefore, that he resisted so atrocious an 
impiety. 
AUDIENCE OF THE AMBASSADORS. 

_The ambassadors at the Ottoman Porte are those of 
France, England, Russia, and Holland: Austria has an 
Internuncio at Constantinople; Prussia and Sweden, mi- 
histers plenipotentiary ; and Naples and Denmark, chargés 
d’ affaires. These envoys of the different powers have cach 
guards allotted to them by the Porte, which precede them 
whenever they go anywhere. Formerly these were jani- 
zaries, clad after a different manner from the janizaries ef 
the barracks, and despised and hated by their comrades 
for humbling themselves to serve those who were not of 
the faithful, for hire ; but since the new organization, these 
Janizaries have been replaced by other guards. It would 
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Grand Seignior imagines that it behoves the representative 
of the Prophet to keep himself inaccessible. Widely dif- 
ferent from our princes, who, classing affability among the 
royal virtues, multiply receptions of all kinds, the Turk 
imagines them to compromise his grandeur, and would 
suppress them entirely if he could do it without weakening 
his policy. The ambassadors see his Highness only twice 
during the term of their embassy—at their arrival and at 
their departure. All affairs are carried on through the 
dragomans, ‘or interpreters attached to the different lega- 
tions. They treat every two or three days with the Otto- 
man ministers. The first audience granted by the Sultan 
to an ambassador is solemn. Count Guilleminot having 
had his some time before my arrival in this country, I 
could not assist at it; but I profited by that obtained by 
the representative of the king of Holland, who willingly 
invited me. The day on which an ambassador is called 
upon to remit his credentials to his Highness, an escort, 
composed of three or four hundred troops, is sent to him 
by the Porte; it isa custom, the origin of which is of 
considerable antiquity. This honour was reserved exclu- 
sively to the janizaries, the first military body of the 
empire. They accepted it readily, as a gratuity always 
accompanied this service. At five in the morning, nume- 
rous companies of janizaries, in full accoutrements, were 
collected at the gate of the Dutch Palace at Pera. They 
ranged themselves in march at the head of the procession ; 
afterwards came the ambassador, his secretaries, interpre- 
ters, and the principal Dutch merchants, all on horseback. 
Descending thus to the sea coast at Galata, we were re- 
ceived into caiques handsomely decorated, and we passed 
to the Turkish quarter. The Toptchi-bachi (chief of the 
cannoniers) and some officers of the palace, whom the 
Grand Turk had sent before us, attended us to the beach ; 
we were then furnished with horses, richly caparisoned, 
and in this state were conducted to the seraglic, where we 
entered a kiosk, the pavilion destined for our reception. 
After some moments, the grand vizier, the Sultan’s prime 
minister, appeared ; he took his place of precedence over 
a full divan, where were found near him, the Mufti, or 
head of theirreligion ; Aga Pasha, of whom F shall speak 
hereafter, and Kutchuk Pasha, prefect of the Asiatic pro- 
vinces, situated on the banks of the Bosphorus and the sea 
of Marmora. After a repast followed by coffee, and a 
display of the presents from Holland, the author proceeds : 
** We were at length introduced to the presence of the 
Grand Turk, whom I saw for the first time. He was in 
an apartment, the tapestry of which was of superb cash. 
mere ; he was seated, cross-legged, on a throne covered 
with jewels, and surmounted by a brilliant canopy. He 
wore a pelisse of green stuff, trimmed with the fur of the 
black fox of Russia; a poignard, studded with diamonds, 
was at his breast, and an egret fastened by a cluster of 
diamonds, decorated his magnificent turban. Mahmoud 
is a large and well-built man; his features are hard; be 
has a quick eye, a countenance of assurance, and an atti- 
tude bold and imposing.” 
FATALISM OF THE TURKS. 

After speaking of the fanaticism of the Turks, it be- 
hoves me to notice their superstition: this is pushed to 
the extreme. They are resigned to fatality in the most 
extraordinary degree; and the word Kismet, by which 
they express it, 1s incessantly in their mouths. They 
thank Kismet for the good that may happen, and derive 
consolation from the same under all reverses. This absurd 
belief, carried even to stupidity, gives rise to the most 
fatal precedents. Hence they take no precautions against 
either fire or plague, that scourge, which the natural salu- 
brity of the clime, and the favourable position of Constanti- 
nople, ought to remove for ever from them. Quarantines 
are unknown in Turkey, or at least, they are unwilling 
to establish them. The disease also makes more than or- 
dinary ravages, and is propagated with greater facility, 
from the circumstance of the relatives and friends of the 
patients approaching and attending them fearlessly. 
Should one or more of them become attacked, which fre- 
quently occurs, the cause is not imputed to imprudence, 
but to the Kismet. We have already said that the fre- 
quent fires have also their origin in the Kismet. At 
certain periods, thanks to this superstitious resignation of 
the Turks, great part of Constantinople and whole towns 
present a pieows theatre of ruin and desolation. What 
riches, what monuments are constantly devoured by the 
flames ! how many families reduced to the most frightful 
misery! But here the Mussulman says, ‘* if it have been 
destined that, at such a period, our house must be burned, 
all we could do would not hinder the evils which threaten 
us: whether we build in stone or build in wood, late 
will have its course."’ It is, moreover, expressly forbid- 
den by their religior, to construct houses of stone. The 
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severe; and when an individual beholds his house a p'ey 
to the flames, he exclaims, ** All is well, provided the 
Prophet is satistied.”” The Christian inhabitants of Con- 
stantinople require a firman to allow them to build houses 
of stone. 

THE BATHS. 

Baths are numerous at Constantinople, and remarkable 
for their neatness; but let no one imagine that in these 
establishments, as in our own, each has his particular 
closet. You commence by entering a vast hall, round 
which are ranged several beds. You quit your clothes, 
and are enveloped in a large blue coverlet ; a bather then 
conducts you to a second hall, far less than the first, 
where the heat becomes perceptible: thence you are led 
into a third, where the temperature is still more elevated ; 
toa fourth, and sometimes to a fifth, where the heat is 
suffocating. In these last halls are small marble basins, 
placed near the walls; above each is a cock supplying 
warm, and another cold water. The person to be bathed 
places himself near one of the basins; a boy in attendance 
rubs him with a sort of comb, which raises the skin, 
covers him with a lather of soap, and lastly rinces him by 
throwing frequent sluicings of water on his head. This 
is what is called a bath a la Turque. I forgot to say, that 
before these singular ceremonies, a servant forcibly presses 
your arms and legs, and causes all the joints of your body 
to crack, to render you more active. After the bath, you 
return to the first apartment, dress yourself, and take 
coffee. 

TURKISH MUSIC. 

Plays, balls, and concerts, are diversions unknown in 
Turkey. We may also pronounce their ears to be but 
slightly musical, there being scarcely any other instru- 
ments than the mandalino, the tambourine, and the country 
vipe. Among the Turks, harmony has not been sub- 
jected to the same laws as with us, and the number of 
their airs is small: the Ottomans have not the art of 
writing them out. The notation of their music after our 
ewn method would be very difficult, as their measure 1s 
vague, indeterminate, and mixed with discordancies, with 
the exception of some few airs where it is distinct, and 
adapted to the verses Sung, scanning them with accuracy, 
and without passing through many degrees of the gamut. 
But these two species of song, offering no variety of into- 
nation, appear, from their monotony, to be only fit to ex- 
press one solitary idea. What has struck me the more for- 
cibly in this music, is, that generally the minor key pre- 
dominates. I have frequently heard the Turks sing, ac- 
companying themselves on the mandalino, and have rarely 
distinguished a passage in a major key. Since the esta- 
blishment of the nizam djedid, the regiments are preceded 
by bands. What was my astonishment one day on recog 
nising the air Vive Wenri Quatre! I leave to the ima- 
gination of my readers the manner of its execution. 





It is not often that we find any thing to copy from that at 
once silly, canting, and impure melange, containing an 
odd mixture of pious orthodoxy, licentious ribaldry, 
and low scurrility, published every ** Sabbath” morning 
under the title of the Jokn Bull. Lately, however, 
we discovered an article possessing some humorous 
hits, played off in language to which no reasonable 
exception can be taken; and, therefore, we present it to 
our readers, in the hope, that they will not enjoy it the 
less, from any considerations about the character of the 
source from which it is drawn. 


POLICE EXTRAORDINARY, 
——_—_ 
From the John Bull. 


Tuesday last, Frederick Robinson was brought before 
the sitting Magistrate at Bow-street, to answer to a charge 
of quitting his master’s service without giving him due 
warning. 

It appeared in evidence, that Robinson had some months 
agoengaged himself to drive the Sovereign stage. coach, but 
finding himself unable to manage the horses, and being also 
apprehensive of the issue of several complaints to be lodged 
against him at the next quarter sessions, for careless and 
unskilful driving—he, the said Robinson, did, last Thurs- 
day se’nnight, just as the Sovereign was to leave London, 
quit the service of his master, and set off to some relations 
he has in Bedfordshire ; since which time, every effort has 
been made to get him back to his work without success. 
The following examination will best explain the nature 
of the case :— 

Magistrate.—Well, Robinson, what have you to say to 





Turks pretend that the doing so would have an air of 





be wrong to suppose that the envoys of the powers have 
frequent or easy access to the presence of the Sultan. The 
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Robinson.—Please your Worship, I'll teil youthe whole 
truth—-I tuck the place because I likes to be doing, ‘and 
thought I could do very well; but never having been used 
afore to work with seaders, vy the osses got the better o'me, 
and so I thought it best to be off, before any serious 
damage bappened. 

Magistrate.—Have you been long in your master’s ser- 
Vice ? 

Robinson.—Y es, Sir, many years; and in his Honour’s 
father’s sarvice too. 

Mazistrate.—And did you never try to drive betore ? 

Robinson.—No, your Worship. I vas first of all bock- 
keeper, and then I had to pay the men in the yard, and 
look after the corn bills, and all that—and afterwards 
master set me up in the Checqucrs, and a prosperous time 
I had on't there. 

Magistratc.—And then you tried to better yourself ? 

Robinson. —Y es, Sur, that was he; [ thought driving 
would be good for my health, of which I an particular 
careful at all times. Y 

Magistrate.—Pray now, Robinson, speaking of health, 
did'nt your dispute with your master arise about some al- 
lowance of spirits in bad weather ? : 

Robinson.—Why, I believe I did say, your Worship, 
that I thought he ought to muke me an allowance of F/ul- 
dumds. 

Mazistrate.—U thought you said you were careful of 
your liealth, and Iam sure that would do you no good— 
wus that all you haggled about ? 7 

Robinson.—I1 can’t say as bow it was, your Worship— 
we don’t, somehow, live comfortably in the yard, and I’m 
ali for a quiet life; and I know’d about Christinas time, 
ie conch would be loaded with turkey baskets, and I 
did'nt like such a cargo; and so I said to Sly-boots-—- 

Magistratce..—W io is Sly-boots ? 

Holimson —His name is George, only we calls him Sly- 
boots, for shortness. 

Mugistrate.—W hat other name has he ? 

Robinson.—Tierney, your Worship; and be and one 
Potty, which is a new sarvant, is always a quarrelling, aud 
t Tieracy speaks sharp to Petty, saving your Worsinp » 
presence, he swears he'll take the brpom to. him; and its 
not pleasant, by no means, living in that ere state of 
jantyue. 

Magistrate.—Uas Petty been long in the vard ? 

Robinson.—Master hired bin to stay at home ead take 
care of the office when I took to driving—-he has been in 
sarvice afore, but they don’t trust him to drive now, be- 
cause when he did drive, he ris all the fares nearly double 
wiiat they vas ven he first came to us. 

Moagistrate.—Are you awaré that your Master has been 

put to considerable inconvenience by your absenting your- 
sclf? 
Robinson.—I'm sure Um wery sorry to illconvenience 
any gemman, your Worship, but its better tor me to go 
afore any wery bad accident happens—-I did recommend 
him a steady chap to take my place, and waster sent for 
lim, and offered to set bina up in the Star and Carter, as 
well as let him drive, but he would not Aavdle the + ibbands, 
and so it all blowed over. 

Migistrate.—_Why did you recommend that person 
without knowing whether he would take the place ? 

Robinsou—1 knew he had always been an uncommon 
good Rider, your Worship, so | thought he might like to 
drive; but truth is, the team masier has got don’t draw 
well toge:her, and so f told him. 

Miagistrate.—Don't you think, Robinson, you had het- 
ter wo back to your place ? 

Robinson —Just as your Worship pleases; one of my 
fellow-sarvants did go back after quittung. 

Magisit te —Who is he? 

Kolinson —Old Nick, please your Worship, what drives 
the Bearley Van. 

Mozgistrate.—Do you know Ben Tinck ? 

Robinson. do, Sir; a Dutch lad: he be now in sar- 
vice abroad. 

Mogistrute —D'ye think he would do for coachman ? 

Robinson.—We may, your Worship, for all T know; 

ome of bis fannly did drive once, but whether it were his 
todaer or bois mother, T can’t rightly recollect. 
Nlagistrate—That is, you don't recollect whether it 
aus a mail coachwoman or a female coachman ? 
Hobinson.—He, he, he—he, be. 

Mugistrate.—Do you know Ward ? 

Holiason.—Which Ward, your Worship ? 
Mucistrate.—Sack Ward. 

iolinson.—Oh, the Dudley boy ? Yes, your Worship, 
da sharp clever lad he be. 

Magistratc.—W ould he do to drive ? 

Hodinson.—1 rather thinks as how he would’nt, your 
Worship. He did belong to the Opposition; but when 
shat eoncarn failed, he comed over to the Crown, to master. 


I believe he has given warning, your Worship. His father 
has left him a lump of money; and he don’t understand 
out of doors work much, and I believe he is a going as 
faust as he can. 

Magistrate.—Well, now, Robinson, I have been con- 
sulting with Sir Richard here; we don't wish to be hard 
upon you; will you go back to your place till your master 
is suited ? 

Robinson. have no objection whatsumever, provided 
always, your Worship, that I am let to go betore the ses- 
sions, which begins the 22d of next month. 

Magistrate.—Why, you are not afraid or ashamed of 
any thing you have done, Robinson ? 

Robinson.—Both, and please your Worship; I never 
meant wrong: but things have all gone wrong, and the 
sooner I get to rest, the better pleased I shall be. 

Magistrate.—But, if your master should not get a ser- 
vant he can trust? 

Robinson.—Why, then, Sir, master must get a coach 
as will go by steam: it would be the making of Squire 
Lambton, your Worship; and as for hot water, the Oppo- 
sition will Low ’um in that. 

Magistrate.—Robinson, you ere a wag. 

Robinson.—Your Worship is the first gemnran as ever 
was pleased to say so. 

Miagistrate.—Well, will you go back for the present ? 

Robinson —Why, Sir, its of no use, for I can’t neither 
drive nor lead without fear of accident; but if you pleases 
to sneak to master, I have no objection to stay over Christ- 
mas with him: but [I won't go and be badgered up at the 
sessions 

Muagistrate—Go your way, then, Robinson, and we'll 
see what can be done tor you. 

Rebinson.—Good morning, your Worship, and thank 
POU. 

tobinson left the office; and we believe has arranged 
to remain in his present place for « few days, until his 
muuster is suited. 








MANNERS OF EUROPEAN NATIONS. 
- 

The following collection, communicated some time since 
by a correspondent J. V7. 8., has been mislaid, which has 
occasioned the delay it its insertion. 

A French publication, in all tie affectation of quintescent 
perspicuity, has announced the following characteristics of 
several countries of modern Kurope :— 

In religion, the German is unbelieving, the Englishman 
devout, the Frenchman Zealous, the Italian ceremonious, 
the Spaniard a bigot. 

In keeping his word, the German is faithful, the En- 
glishman safe, the Frenchmun giddy, the [talian cunning, 
the Spaniard a cheat. 

In giving advice, the German is slow, the Englishman 
resolute, the Frenchman precipitate, the Italian nice, the 
Spaniard circumspect. 

Jn love: the German does not understand it, the English- 
mun loves a little here and there, the Frenchman every- 
where, the Italian knows how one ought to love, the Spa- 
niard loves truly. 

In eaternal appearance, the German is tall, the English- 
man well made, the Frencliman weil looking, the Italian 
demure, the Spaniard frightful. 

Iu manners, the German is clownish, the Englishman 
barbarous, the Frenchman easy, the Italian polite, the 
Spaniard proud. 

In keeping a secret: the German forgets what he has 
heard, the Englishman conceals what he should divulge, 
and divulges what he should conceal, the Frenchman 
blabs every thing, the Italian blabs nothing, the Spaniard 
is mysterious. ; 

In vanity, the German boasts little, the Englishman 
despises ail, the Frenchman praises every thing, the Italian 
nothing, the Spaniard is indifferent to all. 

In cating and drinking, the German is a drunkard, the 
Englishman a lover of sweets, the Frenchinan delicate, 
the Italian moderate, the Spaniard niggardly. 

in offending and doing good: the German does neither 
good nor bad, the Englishman does both without reason, 
the Italian is prompt in benehcence, but vindictive, the 
Spaniard indifferent in both respects. — 

In speaking : he German speaks little and badly, but 
writes well; the Preeciman speaks and writes well; the 
Englishman speaks badly, but writes weil; the Italian 
speaks weli, wrnes much, and weil; the Spaniard speaks 





little, writes little, but well. : 
in laws: 1¥ > Genoan laws are indifferent; the English- 


len ims Lad jaws, bat observes them well; the Freach- 
} on has good laws, but observes them badly; the Italians 


¢ provards have good laws,—the former observes them 


ana t; 


‘ligeatly, the latter rigidly, 











| Diseases.—The Germans are particularly infested with 

fleas, the Englishman with whitlows, the French with 
| small-pox, the Italian with the plague, and the Spaniard 
with wens. 

The women are housewives in Germany, Queens in 
England, ladies in France, captives in Italy, slaves in Spain, 

In courage, the German resembles a bear, the English. 
man a lion, the Frenchman an eagle, the Italian a fox, the 
Spaniard an elephant. 

In the sciences, the German is a pedant, the English. 
man a philosopher, the Frenchman has a smattering of 
every thing, the Italian is a professor, the Spaniard a pro. 
found thinker. 

Munificence: In Germany, the princes; in England, 
the ships; in France, the court; in Italy, the churches; 
in Spain, the armories,—are magnificent. 

Hlusbund: In Germany they are masters; in England, 
servants; in France, companions ; in Italy, school-boys; 
and i Spain, tyrants. : 

The foregoing is as firmly believed in Paris as the Al. 
coran x: Constantinople. So much for the flippancy of 
Freneh taste and French prejudices. 





Improved Landing. places, i in the Merscy.—We have 
seen the plan of Mr. Thomas Lunt, of Chester, for various 
improvements on the river Mersey, and we think it well 
worthy the attention of those to whom it was addressed— 
the Mayor and inhabitants of Liverpool.—The want of 
safe and commodious landing-places has long been com. 
plained of ; and Mr. Lunt’s plan, if adopted, seems likely 
to supply these desiderata. The most novel, and, in our 
opinion, the most useful part of the scheme is the proposed 
suspension-pier, formed at low-water mark, and extendin 

from Weodside to Birkenhead. By means of this a ake 
and agreeable landing might be effeeted at all times; ves. 
sels of a much larger class than those generally in use 
might be employed to convey passengers across the river; 
and the necessity of reaching the present landing- places at 
Birkenhead and Woodside, would be removed. When the 
growing importance of these places, and their consequent 
increased intercourse with Liverpool are taken into con. 
sideration, these appear to us objects of no inconsiderable 
importance. The proposed pier would extend about 2000 
cer“ and, in addition to its affording a commodious 
anding-place, Mr. Lunt considers that it might be ren- 
dered extensively useful to vessels in danger of being driven 
on shore, or sunk. In Liverpool! Mr. t.unt proposes that 
there should be formed a noble avenue, from the intended 
Custom-house to the Pierhead, between the Salthouse and 


extending about 200 yards into the river—and the latter 
part of it being made so as to be serviceable at every state 
of the tide. Thus a convenient and certain passage across 
the river might be afforded at all times.—-There are some 
minor suggestions, but these we consider the most important 
and interesting ; and, in conclusion, we recommend Mtr. 
Lunt’s project to the consideration of the Corporation and 
the inhabitants at large. 


The Race-horse Eclipse.—In the first number of the 
Farrier and Naturalist, an intended monthly publication, 
there is an interesting memoir of this matchless horse. 
He belonzed to the Duke of Cumberland, and, on the 
death of that prince, when bis stud in Essex was sold off, 
the Eclipse colt, then a yearling, was purchased for seventy- 
five guineas. Some time after this, Captain O’Kelly pur- 
chased one half of him for 450 guineas, and, after a subse- 

vent race at Winchester, he purchased the remaining 
half for 1100 guineas; and yet, adds the writer of the me 
moir, ** he was the cheapest horse ever sold in England, 
having, by his valuable properties of one kind or other, 
netted for his master the prodigious sum of thirty thousand 
pounds.” The article concludes thus: ‘* Sixty guineas 
were offered by the College of Surgeons for this remark 
able skeleton, it being intended to be placed in their mu- 
seum, but were refused—a hundred being the price 
for the bones of this king among horses.” 


March of Inteliect.—A very few days ago, a poor little 
chimney-sweep, begrimed with soot, and his teeth as 
white as dominoes, went into a gunsmith’s shop, i 
the New Road, and asked the price of a dozen bullets, 
for Guelling pistols. ** Kightpence,” replied the shopkeeper. 
** But what do you want with duelling bullets?” — ** Ob, 
rejoined the little grinning black imp, ** I only wants 
dozen or two just to practice with !”” handing, as he spoke, 
a shilling to the shopkeeper, who gave him the dozen bul- 
lets. He was about to give him the fourpence in change 











when slackey said, **1 do not like to be burdened with 


' halfpence in my pocket; so give me t’other half dozéa 
| buliets!” This is positively a fact—Brighton Gazette. 





Dry Docks, whence a suspension pier might be formed, | 
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= The Hiresive. 
i with «In order to employ one part of this life in serious and impor- 
m4 tant occupati it is ‘y to spend another in mere amuse- 
ments."—JOHN LOCKE. 
« There is a time to laugh and a time to weep.” SOLOMON. 














ens in 
Spain. 
aglish. No. 1X. 
ax, the VIVENT LES BAGATELLES. 
iglish- er 
ing of SOLUTIONS TO THE PUZZLES, &c. IN OUR LAST. 
a pro- 42. Cut-throat. 3 

43. Chat-on (Chaton.) Anglice, catkin. 
gland, 44. Blundcr-buss. 
irches ; 45. Because it is notable (not able. ) 

46. Because it is no vice (novice. ) 
land, 47. Because he is a man cheat (manchet. ) 
boys; 48, Stcp-father. 

49. Because he-has accuracy (a curacy. ) 
he Al. 50. Because it is man’s laughter (manslaughter. ) 
ney of 

NEW CONUNDRUMS, CHARADES, &c. 

Teh 
e have 
vanlete CHARADES. 
it well 51. The sailor knows my worth: by me 
essetl— He learns what ceurse to steer at sea: 
vant of Beheaded, is my head adorn’d 
Nn com. With nature’s finest skill ; I’m horn’d, 
8 likely Range in the forest, graze the fertile mead, 
, in out Evade pursuit, and dart before the steed : 
r Again beheaded, ladies try your best, 
— Use but my aid, then is my name confest. K. 
~ ves 952 Ladies, your servant ;—At your toilet, I 
thy ae My penetrating powers do often try ; 
» rivet: And bog wy better part with swine is bred, 
lage at It is my skill adorns your sapient head: 


hen the Beheaded, I'm not worth a—what ? 
My name’s almost confest, no more of that: 


a Again my head cut off, then, lovely ladies, 

lerable Silence! be still!—ah, me! my name betray’d is. 
ut 2000 K. 
nodious RTs 

be ren- CONUNDRUMS. 


y driven 53. Why is money like an emetic ? 

ses that 54, What is that which we often wish for, but never 

ntended “Mknow when we have it ? 

use and #55. What is that which we often do not find where it is, 

formed, but do find where it is not ? 

pe latter 56. It behoves you to keep your temper in every case 

ry state Mibut one: what is that ? 

ye across Hi 57. What is that which you may keep after you have 

sre some Higiven it to another ? 

nportant 58. Why is a silly woman like one with a bad set of 

end Mr. Miteeth ? 

tion and 59. Why is a person who pretends to have the head- 
¢ like one who is intoxicated with good wine. K. 





















r of the eee 
— USEFUL AMUSEMENTS. 
— 
oid ve SOLUTION. 
‘seventy. In answer to the question in the Kaleidoscope, of the 
elly pute 5th of this month, relative to the calculation of the duty 
me pn 120,341 yards of calico, it is to be observed, that this 
maining umber was first considered as so many pounds sterling, 
‘che me Mendatterwards simply divided by 200, the principle of 
England, hich operation is this: the duty per Ib. three half-pence, 
ne other, I the ome buna and sixtieth part of a pound sterling. 
— OW 160 8 sgoo from this deducting 20 per cent., 
remark MPhich is one-fifth part of it, viz. as there will necessa- 
heir mu &. a 8 1 : 
‘ice Yremain G00 OF S00 
The superivrity of this mode of making the calculation, 
at ith respect to brevity and simplicity, to the more obvious 
008 


nd 1 det but operose method of performing it, must 
teeth # Be evident to every one acquainted with arithmetical ope- 
shop, 1 BMations. 


it forms a most striking coincidence with the character of 
that man who has rendered it so conspicuous in history. 
1 NAPOLEON 
6 APOLEUN 
7 POLEON 


3 OLEON 
4 LEON 
5 EON 
2 ON 


By dropping the first letter from the first syllable of the 
name in full, and from each part of it in succession, s1X 
Greek words are formed, which, translated in the order of 
the numerals, signify—Napoleon being a raging Lion going 
about destroying Cities. 





Spinning.—A boy having neglected to do some twine 
spinning, allotted to him as a task, was flogged by his 
master for his idleness. After receiving his punishment, 
he remained sullen. His master ordered him to go to 
work. ** What! do you take me for a top,” said the 
urchin, ** to spin the more I’m whipped ?” 





A Roland for an Oliver.—A countryman of the county 
of Berks, who recently appeared as a witness in a cause, 
was thus addressed by the advocate for the opposite party, 
—‘* How now, you fellow in the Jeathern doublet, what 
are you to have for swearing 2”.—** Please your Worship,” 
quoth the countryman, **if you get no more by bawling 
and lying than I do by swearing, you will soon be in a 
leathern doublet as well as I.” 





THe iver. 








SPECULATIONS RESPECTING THE CHANGES WHICH 
ARE PRESUMED TO HAVE TAKEN PLACE IN THE 
ESTUARY OF THE RIVER MERSEY, AND THE OP- 
POSITE COASTS OF CHESHIRE. 

<i 
(Continued from the Kaleidoscope of January 8.) 

In our publication of January 8, we entered at con- 
siderable length into the subject of which the following 
article is intended as a continuation. We noticed the re- 
mains of the forest on the Lancashire coast, near Crosby, 
as well as upon the opposite shores of Cheshire, affording 
strong presumption that the estuary of the Mersey, now 
so extensive, was once land, intersected by a river of in- 
significant breadth. We also introduced an interesting 
article connected with the subject, which had appeared in 
a late number of the Liverpool Couricr, and we now have 
pleasure in laying before our readers a continuation of that 
article, from the same journal. 

In the next Kaleidoscope we shall have some further 

observations of our own to make on this interesting topic, 

as we have been at some pains to seek for information con- 
cerning the ancient topography of our neighbourhood. 


[Fom the Liverpool Courier.} 


is, upon the same authority, placed in Jon. 18 00, and lat. 
57 303 he concludes, that the ** Beli-sama” of this ancient 
topographer is the mouth of the Mersey. Without, how- 
ever, demarring to the accuracy of the longitude, how are 
we toreconcile the latitude thus laid down, as marking 
the situation of the river, which, according to this writer, 
is nearly three degrees further north than its actual posi- 
tion? This is the only attempt to prove that the estuary 
of the Mersey was at all noticed by the Roman historians, 
(at least the only one that has fallen under our notice,) 
and we see what little dependence is to be placed upon the 
position of the river, when it is not laid down within 170 
miles of its true s.tuation. It isa singular fact, that the 
Roman stations ia this neighbourhood are deseribed in 
the Itineraries of Richard, Antonine, &c., such as War- 
rington, Manchester, and Chester; but no notice seems to 
have been taken of any portion of the estuary of the Mer- 
sey. Hence it would appear, that the estuary of the 
Mersey did not exist at that period; or, if it did, its 
tream was so inconsiderable that the Romans thought it 
unworthy of notice. Now, if we take up the first of these 
opinions, we may suppose that the Mersey then disem- 
bogued its waters through Wallasey Pool, in a compara- 
tively shallow stream, and perhaps unnavigable at its 
mouth, from being spread out among sand-banks, and 
thus found its way into the sea by Hoylake. In this case 
there would then be no egress tor the water at the Rock 
Point. If this fact could be established, we should have 
a ready solution to the difficult question which we sub- 
mitted in our publication of the 26th ult., as to the exist- 
ence of forests, the remains of which now lie buried under 
the tideway on our own shores, as weil as those of Cheshire. 
from the Rock Point to the entrance of the Dee. One of 
three things must be certain, —that these remains must have 
been relics of the antediluvian world ; that they have been, 
by some at this period unknown phenomena of nature, 
removed to the present situation, from a considerable dis- 





tance; or, that they must have grown on the precise spot 
where they are now found. There are, it must be confesse’, 
great difficulties to be removed before we can embrace 
any of the three opinions above stated: the former is, we 
think, less probable than the second, and the latter more 
likely than either. 

That Great Britain was, previously to the invasion of 
the Romans, a land of forests and thickets, and that the 
aborigines were a rude and savage people, subsisting, 
principally, by the precarious supplies of the chase, is a 
matter of history, which no one doubts. The trattic car- 
ried on by the Romans, to and from this country, was 
very considerable; amongst the imports may be enumerated 
sugar from Arabia and India, ginger, pepper, writing 
paper, &c. ‘The exports consisted of tin, gold, silver, iron, 
lead, hides, cattle, slaves, British dogs, gems, muscle 
pearls, jet, baskets, oysters, horses, horse bits of polished 
bone, horse collars, amber toys, glass vessels, marl, to en- 
rich the marshy countries on the banks of the Rhine, 
bears, to supply sport and give dignity to the entertain. 
ments of Roman amphitheatres, salt from Cheshire, and 
corn; this latter article alone employed not less than eight 
hundred vessels every year for its transit. Yorkshire had 
its port Felix on the east, and Lancashire its port Sistun- 
tian, or Ribble, on the west, from whence they made those 
exports of the commodities produced in this part of the 
country. 

During the latter part of the reign of the Emperor Ves- 
pasian, in the year 78, the Ordovices of North Wales were 
attacked by the Romans, under Paulinus; and in the early 
part of the year following Agricola led his victorious le- 
gions to the reduction of ** Lancashire." The main body 
appears to have advanced by the way of Warrington. The 
inhabitants of the north-western regions of Cheshire, the 
hardy Ceangi, or herdsmen of the Carnabii, were secure 
in the protection of their bogs and forests, and had not 
submitted to the Roman arms: but Agricola pursued 
them to the last retreat of their marshes on the banks of 





The geographical history of the ancient boundaries of 
the river Mersey is very little known, and, indeed, it is 
a subject of doubt whether the entrance of the river was 
known or described by the Roman geographers, to whom | 
we are so much indebted for accurate descriptions of 
numerous stations, roads, encampments, and other in- 
teresting facts connected with the history of that warlike 
nation, when they had subdued this portion of the coun- 
try, very soon after the commencement of the Christian | 
era. It is, indeed, very true that a celebrated modern | 
antiquary, of great research, has attempted to prove that | 
the ** Beli-sama,”’ or ** current of waters,” of Ptolemy, is | 
the Mersey, the mouth of which he describes as being | 














1 bullets, nicbetuebetanmaiae tern damamneeemmdee aie mamma emma erate 
opkert NAPOLEON. 

ly want The following article is curious, though not, in every 
he spoke, i? literally correct :— : 

ozen bul: M :"e do not recollect ever having seen the annexed ana- 
» change, P'8 Of the name of Napoleon in print. Together with the 
ned with Mrinal derivation of the name, which is compounded of 
alf dozen "? Greek words signifying the ‘* Lion of the Desert,” 
zuzclles 


** Rhigodunum,” supposed by him to be Blackrode, which | 


the Mersey, then attacked and defeated them near Nor- 
ton, and subdued the whole country, which soon after, 
under the refining government of the Romans, exhibited, 
on one side of their line of conquests, a pleasing picture of 
cities and corn-fields in the bosom of woods, and on the 
other, one uniformly dreary scene of mosses, thickets, 
and marshes, brown heaths, and solitary mansions.”’ 
Here, then, we have the fact of the banks of the Mersey 
being the site of bogs and forests as early as the year 793 
and it may be presumed, that, as there was no Roman 
station on the shores of the Mersey nearer than that of 
Warrington, these forests might have continued for cen- 
turies after that period, more especially as we have no 
account of any settlement or town until Liverpool was 


placed in lon. 17 deg. 30 min. and lat. 57 deg. 20 min.; and, | first brought into notice, about seven centuries ago. We 
taking the relative distance and bearing of this point with |have then two facts before us, the existence of forests on 


the shores of the Mersey and north-western parts of the 
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coast of Cheshire in ‘* olden times ;” and that those forests | nature, be mainly hypothetical ; and we shall be exceed. | 


were, at least in part, cut down, and not swept away, we 
have occular proof in the present day, from the stumps 
and roots which remain. The probability that Cheshire 
and Lancashire were once united, at the point now sepa- 
rated by the estuary of the Mersey, is also supported by 
the circumstance of its being unnoticed by the Romans, who 
were $0 minutely accurate in investigating other parts of 
the newly-acquired territory in the same neighbourhood. 
Having, then, supposed the union of the two counties, for 
the purpose of accounting for the existence of forests where 
now the waters of the deep exercise their undisputed sove- 
reignty, it may be said, that, to avoid Scylla, we are run- 
ning on Charybdis ; to overcome one difficulty we are 
creating another of greater magnitude. How are we to 
account for the presence of our noble estuary of the Mer- 
sey? This, weconfess, isa subject beset with doubt, and, 
in the absence of all historical narrative as to the fact of its 
sudden appearance, is an exceedingly difficult subject to 
look at. If, however, we were to say that a certain place 
in this county, which was once a port, is now six or seven 
miles distant from the water, who would credit us? Yet 
such is the fact. ‘The Ribble was once the most distin- 
guished river in the county, and was used by the Romans 
in preference to any other, and emphatically called the 
** Port of Lancashire,” being eight or ten miles wide at 
its mouth, and the stream running inland up to Ribches- 
ter. Now, however, the tide does not approach that vil- 
lage within several miles, and the navigable channel of 
the Ribble is considerably narrowed. Popular tradition 
ascribes this mighty change to some violent convulsion of 
nature. Whitaker, in reference to this singular circum. 
stance, observes, ** Tradition, the faithful preserver of 
a a fact which history has overlooked or forgotten, 
speaks confidently of such a cause, ascribing the final ruin 
of Ribchester to the overwhelming violence of an earth. 
quake. And nothing but such an incident, I think, could 
have originally changed the nature of this, once the most 
remarkable estuary in the county, and have thrown up 
that large and broad barrier of sand which crosses the en- 
trance into it, almost choaks the inlet of the tide, and 
contracts the original breadth of the navigable channel, 
from its majestic extent of eight or nine miles, to the nar- 
row span of a hundred yards.” 

Ancient history fully supports the belief, that a great 
and mighty change has been gradually going on, for the 
last ten or twelve centuries, in the boundaries of the sea to 
the westward, so much so, that the lands forming the 
Scilly Islands, the Isle of Wight, &c. formerly united 
with the main land, are now detached by a considerable 
channel; and a great portion of the coasts of Cornwall 
and Devonshire has been invaded and swept away by en- 
croachments of the sea. The Scilly Islands, it 1s stated 
upon good authority, were formerly only ten in number, 
though they are now upwards of one hundred and forty. 
Thus we find that changes, equal in magnitude to those 
which we have conceiv.d probable in our own neighbour- 
hood, have taken place in other parts of the kingdom 3 and 
it is not travelling much beyond the region of probability 
to suppose, that a commercial, enterprising, and acute 
people, such 2s were the Romans, would have availed 
themselves of the estuary of the Mersey tor the export of 
heavy articles of merchandise found in its vicinity, if it 
bad been practicable to have used it for such a purpose. 

Now, we confess, we see nothing violently improbable 
in the supposition, that the same cause, or series of causes, 
which may, in the lapse of time, have produced the ex- 
traordinary changes further to the northward or westward, 
as in the cases just alluded to, may have produced changes 
equally important and extraordinary at the entrance ot 
this river. That a revolution producing an entire alter- 
ation in the face of things, for several miles distant 
from the mouth of this river, has taken place, we en- 
tertain not the slightest doubt. In addition to the facts 
which we have already mentioned of the encroach- 
ments of the water on the Cheshire shores, we have since 
learned, that if the sand-banks, which lie several miles 
distant from the present shore, be penetrated to a sufficient 
depth, evidence of their covering what was formerly dry 
land is furnished, by grass, peat, and other vegetable matter 
being found at the bottom. There is nothing more sin- 
gular in supposing that the mouth of the river Mersey 
has, from a very narrow stream, been forced open by the 
tide toits present width, or that the estuary was broken up 
by a sudden convulsion of nature, where once no water 
flowed, (the old river running through Wallasey,) than in 
the singular fact, which we are obliged to admit, of the sea 
now occupying many miles of space which was, at one 
time, land. The very same process which would effect the 
latter circumstance, would, in its operation, be sufficient to 
accomplish the former. We offer these thoughts, with 
much deference, upon a subject which must, from its very 


|ingly happy to see the subject treated in a way better cal- | 
| culated to account for the present extent of the boundaries 
|of the deep, taken in connexion with those relics of former 
days, which are now hidden below its surface. 





=itentific glotices. 
Comprchending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 
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Proofs of the atmospheric Origin of Aérolites, or Meteoric 
Stones. 

In my sixth lecture on the principles and properties of 
the electric fluid, sect. 4, I have devoted much attention to 
this wonderful and important subject; an abridgec view 
of which I shall give in this section. We have the most 
respectable authorities for proving, that, from time to time, 
there have fallen from the atmosphere upon the earth, pon- 
derous masses of metallic substances, termed «érolites, or 
meteoric stones, some of which have been found to exceed 
thirty tons, or sixty thousand pounds weight! Occur. 
rences of this kind, though not P seen to the same extent, 
have been recorded by Moses in the Bible, and, subse- 
quently, by Livy, Pallas, Pliny, Dion, Cardan, Muschen- 
broek, De Lalande, Fourcroy, Thompson, Jameson, 
Brande, and a host of other eminent philosophers. 

The facts most remarkable in these stones are, that 
there is nothing like them in the earth, and that their de- 
scent to the earth is always preceded by, or accompanied 
with, meteors or other aérial phenomena. Almost all the 
meteors that have been observed, resembled each other in 
their characters. ‘They were luminous, at a very great 
height, moved very swiftly, and disappeared in a short 
time ; their disappearance was usually accompanied by a 
loud explosion, like a clap of thunder; and it was always 
constantly affirmed, that heavy stony bodies fell from them 
totheearth. Previous to their fall, they move in a direc- 
tion nearly horizontal, and they seem to approach the earth 
before they explode, and the explosion is followed by 
showcrs of sand, sulphur, &c. or the falling of stones. Some- 
times thestonescontinue luminous till they sinkin the earth; 
but, most commonly, the luminousness disappears at the 
time of the explosion. They are always hot when they 
fall, and differ in size, from a few ounces to several tons ; 
they are usually roundish, and always covered with a black 
crust, which, from the analysis of Howard, consists chiefly 
—— of iron. In many cases, they smell strongly of 
sulphur. 

fone of the ancients considered these stones to be of vol- 
canic origin. Others, that they were bodies floating in 
space unconnected with any planetary system ; that they 
were attracted by the earth in their progress, and kindled by 
their rapid motion through the atmosphere. Some, again, 
consider them to be little planets, which, circulating in 
space, fall into the atmosphere, which, by its friction, di- 
minishes the velocity, so that they fall by their weight. La 
Place suggests the probability of their having been thrown 
off by the volcanoes of the moon. Mr. Thompson considers 
them fragments of fire balls. But the most probable opi- 
nion of the origin of these aéria] visitants, appears to me to 
be that advanced by Mr. King and Sir William Hamilton, 
** That they are concretions actually formed in the atmo- 
sphere ;”” and this conclusion, it is said, has been acceded 
to by most philosophers.—( Annals of Phiiosophy, &c.) 

I have several reasons for concurring with these gentle- 
men, and for believing these bodies to be of atmospheric 
or electrical origin. It will be recollected, that my theory 
of electricity considers magnetism as one of its species. 1 
have already explained, in the preceding sections, the as- 
tonishing influence and powers of the great physical agents, 
and their properties of attraction and repulsion; contrac- 
tion and cohesion; the polarizing or magnetizing powers 
of the violet ray; and the influence of these agents, as 
constituting the etherial fluids of the firmament. We have 
only, therefore, to reflect upon the all-prevading and all- 
sustaining qualities of these fluids, to believe that innume- 
rable wor'ds are suspended and kept within their orbits, 








receive their fuel and their fires, and are made to perform 








all their revolutions upon the bosom of this ocean of etheria] 
fire! Anz! shall we, for one moment, hesitate to admit itg 
capability of supporting these bodies, of attracting and 
holding the particles of which they are formed, in perfect 
chemical combination ? 

The phenomena that invariably accompany these agro. 
litic substances, have been admitted by the most eminent 
philosophers to be strictly electrical ; that is, the meteors 
from which they proceed, or by which they are accom. 
panied ; and when we consider the materials of which 
these bodies are composed, we can no longer hesitate jn 
yielding to the fact, that they are of electrical origin, 

‘ne results of the chemical analysis of these stones by 
Mr. Howard, Vauquelin, and others, afford sufficient 
proofs of the correctness of the opinion which I have ad. 
vocated. These eminent chemists have all agreed as to the 
constituents of these bodies, which are found to be as fol. 
lows: 1. Jron. 2. Nickel. 3. Chromium. 4. Cobalt, 
(These are all magnetic metals.) 5. Oxide of Iron. 6, 
Sulphur. 7. Silica. 8. Manganese. 9. Lime. 10. Alu. 
mina. 11. Magnesia. These constituents are not inva. 
tiably present in all the specimens that have been analy. 
zed; but are meant to convey an idea of the aggregate 
result of the various analyses that have been made of them, 
Some have been found wanting of several of these bodies; 
while others have been deficient of some others differin 
from them; but the result of the most remarkable analysis 
of these stones is, that which has been enumerated above, 

In Thomson’s chemical works, we perceive a table of 
these stones drawn up by that indefatigable naturalist M. 
Izarn; from which, sixteen have been considered of im. 
portance towards the establishment of the fact of their 
occurrence, and the diversity of their appearance, which 
will account for the different results of their analysis. The 
first is the shower of sulphur recorded by Moses in the 
19th chapter of Genesis, 24th verse. 2. A mass of iron of 
fourteen quintals, noticed by Pallas, as having fallen at 
Abakanh in Siberia. 3. The shower of stones, mentioned 
by Livy, which fell at Rome, Anno 640 before Christ, 
4. A similar shower of stones. at Rome 324 years before 
Christ, recorded by wehig nay 5. A very large stone 
which fell near the river Negos in Thrace, in the 2d year 
of the 78th Olympiad, recorded by Pliny. 6. A stone 
weighing 255lb., which fell near Basle at Ensesheim, on 
Wednesday, the 7th November, 1492, accompanied with 
loud thunder. This stone was, by order of King Maxi- 
millian, deposited in the church of Ensesheim. 7. The 
fall of 1200 stones in the year 1510, near Padua in Italy, 
one of which weighed 120ibs., recorded by Cardan and 
others. 8. A burning stone which fell on Mount Vaisir 
in Provence, on the 27th November, 1627, recorded by 
Gassendi, which weighed 50lbs. 9. A stone of 300lbs., 
which fell ncar Verona in the year 1672. 10. A. stone 
which fell at Larissa, with a hissing noise and the smellof 
sulphur, in 1706, recorded by Lucas. 11. In 1753, De 
Leland. witnessed a phenomenon of the same kind near 
Pont de Vesle. 12. In 1768, three of these stones fell in 
different parts of France. 13. In 1783, one of these stones 
fell in England, recorded by Cavallo. 14. In 1790, 
there was a shower of stones near Agen, witnessed b 
Darcet and others. 15. In December, 1795, a stone f 
in Yorkshire, England, near the house of Major Topham; 
it weighed 561bs.—( Brande. )—16. A mass of iron, seventy 
cubic feet, fell in America, April 5, 1800, recorded in 
the Philosophical Magazine; besides various others of 
smaller dimensions, from 7 to 60lbs., which fell in various 
parts of the world, together with showers of sand, of fire, 
of sulphur, and of mercury.—(7homson, vol. 3, p. 197) 
17. M. De Humboldt has announced, that an aérolite 
has been found, which is truly a volcanic production, it 
being formed of crystals of pyroxene; but he doubts tis 
having been projected to the earth by a volcano of the 
moon. The capacity of the gases for holding in solution 
the particles of matter, and which constitutes a prin 
feature in my ‘heory of the Earth, has been somewhat 
confirmed by the conciusion of Sir H. Davy’s experiments 
on ammonia, of which Henry says, ** If this should be e 
tablished, we shall obtain proof of a fact of the greatest 
novelty and curiosity, namely, the existence of a metal, ot 
a metallic oxide, whose natural state is that of an aériform 
fluid.”"—(/enry, vol. 1, p. 201.) 

To the mind prepared to acknowledge the omnipotent 
influence of the Supreme First Cause; and to refer tot 
as competent to every possible event and contingency !0 
nature, novel and curious as it — appear, it would con 
vey the idea, that such was probably the primitive state 
the primordial mass of matters at the Creation ; that ls 
their ‘*natural state was that of aériform fluids,”’ holding” 
sclution the base of all bodies, and existing in the condition 
described in the 6th sect. p. 14. I have also remarked of 





the influence of the three simple gases, hydrogen, oxygt 
amd nitrogen, as extending to the utmost limits of our 4! 
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mosphere 5 and when we take into consideration the mag- 
netizing influence of the violet ray of light, and the mag. 
netic metals that constitute these bodies, it appears to me, 
that something like a clue to their origin offers itself from 
all these peculiar circumstances, when taken in con- 


nexion. 





My conclusion has, therefore, been, that upon the same | 


rinciples that water holds in solution particles of various 
substances, of minerals, metals, and metallic oxides, evi- 
denced in different mineral springs, whose exhalations are 
continually mixing with the matters of the atmosphere, 
that these gases, after having been absorbed by water in 
and upon the earth, may hold in solution particles of de- 
composed or oxidized metals and minerals, not however 
as constituent principles, but merely as so many adventi- 
tious combinations, which, in their liberation from the 
earth, they convey into the higher regions of the atmo- 
sphere, in which the oxygen and nitrogen gases, in the act 
of their renewal, are disengaged from these particles: and 
these, by virtue of the electro-magnetic attraction, are 
brought readily to combine, and thus to constitute the 
nucleus of these aérolitic compounds, which continue to 
revolve with our atmosphere, and to accumulate similar 
matters, until disturbed by the causes occasioning their 
ignition, and consequent explosion or projection to the 
earth; and these causes I conceive to be, either the spon- 
taneous inflammation of the substances, or their gravita- 
ting towards the region of thunder and lightning in the 
lower strata of the atmosphere, by which they are exploded. 
And this opinion of their formation in the atinosphere ac- 
quires still greater weight, when it is considered that 
aqueous vapours are abundant in the lower regions of the 
atmosphere, and hold in solution particles of silex, alu- 
mine, &c.; that these vapours may be rarified and con- 
verted into hydrogen, still holding in solution these par- 
ticles, which, uniting with those of the metals, become 
thus accreted in the atmosphere, where they may continue 
increasing in magnitude, and revolve for ages, or until 
they arrive at those limits to which, by alaw of nature, they 
were destined. 

Upon this principle we may very rationally account for 
the showers of sulphur, which have fallen in different parts 
of the world since that recorded by Moses, and the shower 
of red dust which fell at Gerace in Calabria during a 
thunder storm. The analysis of this dust proved it to be 
of the same origin with the meteoric stones. ‘*Its consti- 
tuents were silica, alumina, iron, and cromium; mixed 
with the rain it became black ; when exposed to a red heat 
it effervesced with acids.”—( Annals of Philosophy, for 
January, 1817. )—Itis highly probable that this had been 
arecent formation, in which the iron and chromium had 
been cemented by the silica and alumina; that it had not 
yet arrived at the necessary degree of compactness and 

ardness, when it came within the sphere of the influence 
of lightning, and was thus exploded and precipitated to the 
earth in the form of red dust. And, upon similar principles, 
we may account for the occurrence of these phenomena in 
the form of small stones, sand, tire, mercury, &c. From 
the foregoing considerations I have been induced to con- 
clude, that these bodies are produced by electro-magnetic 
attraction, since no other than magnetic metals have ever 
been detected in them; and in them only have all the 
known magnetic metals been found in combination ; and 
this brings me to the consideration of the numerous metals 
that have been lately discovered and added to the former 
catalogue. 
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GYMNASTIC AND CALLISTHENIC EXERCISES. 
—_. 

After having, for many years, recommended gymnastic 
establishments in our native town, it affords us much gra- 
tification to perceive that the youth of Liverpool have now 
the opportunity of acquiring proficiency in an art which, 
in an eminent degree, combines the * wtile dulci.” 

The object of the gymnastic exercises is to put in action 
all the muscles of the body, many of which, in the ordi- 
hary routine motions of walking, or of daily exercise, are 
seldom brought into active play. It is well known that a 
weak or delicate person, by the partial exercise of certain 
muscles, will be able to perform feats which a much more 
robust person, who has not had the same practice, finds 
himself unable to accomplish. 

Thus, we have seen very delicate persons possessed of 
astonishing muscular power in the fingers of the lett hand, 








double bass; and it is notorious, that a strong man will 
soon become tired of dangling or nursing a young child, 
which a delicate girl will carry in her arms for hours to- 
gether, with apparent ease. It must be obvious, therefore, 
that a series of exercises which agreeably bring into suc- 
cessive action all the muscles of the body, will, if perse- 
vered in, wonderfully improve the general strength, and, 
consequently, the health of those who practise them. 

Some persons appear almost terrified at the very term 
gymnustic, which they have been accustomed to associate 
with the idea of immense and painful muscular exertion, 
incompatible with the powers of delicate persons. This is, 
however, a mistake, as they will soon discover, if they will 
put themselves in training under an experienced master, 
who knows how to husband their powers, and to direct 
their efforts. There are, itis true, gymnastic feats taught 
by the professors of the art, which can only be performed 
by persons of great natural strength and activity ; but 
these feats are by no means the most useful that can be 
taught :—there is an endless variety and gradation of mus- 
cular exploits, which may be acquired by the most delicate 
persons, with the most unquestionable advantage to their 
strength and general health. 

It is impossible to set bounds to the improvement of the 
human mind, and it is almost equally vain to limit the 
capabilities of the human frame when duly cultivated. It 
is said of Alexander Selkirk, that long practice and neces- 
sity had enabled him to outstrip the decr and other ani- 
mals, which he hunted for subsistence. This speed was 
acquired by habit, which has, with great propriety, been 
termed ** second nature.” [t is well known that a prac- 
tised pedestrian will distance the best horse in a few days, 
or, to adopt the regular phraseology, a man will ** walk 
down a horse.” From Turton’s edition of Goldsmith's 
Earth and Animated Nature, we learn, that ** the king’s 
messengers of Ispahan, who are runners by profession, go 
thirty-six leagues (or 108 miles) in fourteen hours.” 

If we recollect well, the immortal Socrates, at an ad- 
vanced period of life, learned to dance; and we have 
always admired the old Grecian for having had the philo- 
sophy to defy the sneers of his cotemporaries, after he had 
once made up his mind that their ridicule was directed 
against a practice conducive to his health and cheerfulness. 

What are termed the Callisthenic exercises, intended for 
females, may be practised with perfect propriety and ad- 
vantage by young ladies of eight or nine years of age, and 
upwards. The system has been encouraged in many of 
the most respectable seminaries in this country, and on 
the Continent; and has been uniformly attended with the 
most obvious benefit to the pupils. 

Once more we congratulate the ladies and gentlemen of 
Liverpool upon the introduction of gymnastic and callis- 
thenic exercises among them; and we trust that, at no 
distant period, the system will be generally introduced, to 
counteract the evils which are inseparable from sedentary 
habits, or neglect of exercise. 

We shall venture, in conclusion, to address to gymnastic 
and callisthenic pupils the advice which an illustrious 
Roman gave to his son, and which is particularly applica- 
ble to the subject. ** Amusements (says Cieero) ought to 
be enjoyed like sleep; which, if used to excess, becomes 
dangerous—and instead of reviving the powers of the 
mind, render them torpid.” 

Thus, in the exercises we are recommending, it is par- 
ticularly desirable to use them, especially at first, with 
great moderation, and to desist before they produce fatigue 
or uneasiness, remembering the old adage— 

** Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sed sape cedendo.” 





THE STRANGERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. 
i 
In reply to our frequent and urgent appeals in its behalf, 
we have often been asked wherein the peculiar merits of 
the Strangers’ Friend Society consist? We will adduce 
one case, to which thousands of a similar description 


acquired simply by playing the violin, violoncello, or | might be added, and which may serve to explain our views 





of the great utility of this excellent establishment. A poor 
woman,‘ whose husband.was in the Infirmary, was reduced, 
with her family, to the most pinching distress, and might 
have starved, if the proprietor of the cellar in which she 
lived had not had compassion on her. Upon hearing of 
her case, a lady of our particular acquaintance called 
upon her, to ascertain her actual situation, She asked the 
poor woman why she had not applied for relief from the 
parish? Her reply was, that, if she did so, she and her 
children would be sent to Ireland; and that she would 
submit to any privation rather than leave Liverpool, as 
her husband would be out of the Infirmary in a weck or 
two, when he could get work again. Now, we do not 
mean to say that the parish officers will give no relief to 
persons in the situation of this poor woman; the law, 
we believe, requires that the relief should be in the way of 
removal: but we think it very natural that the woman 
should be reluctant to be separated from her husband, and 
sent to Ireland, where she would have no claim upon any 
one for assistance. It is in such cases as this that the 
Strangers’ Friend Society visitors step in, and, by dispens- 
ing a shilling or two, for two or three weeks, prevent star. 
vation, or the breaking up of a miserable family, tempo- 
rarily deprived, by sickness, of the support of their father. 

Without meaning to dictate to those who have the 
management of the poor, we cannot omit expressing an 
opinion, that it would not only be humane, but prudent 
also, to afford some temporary assistance to persons in the 
situation of this poor woman. Had she been sent to 
Ireland, she would, in all probability, have returned, as 
soon as she learned that her husband had recovered : or, 
perhaps, he would have got himself passed, and have gone 
to Ireland to bring her back to England, not being able 
to find employment in his native country. 

What a subject for melancholy contemplation is the 
condition of the wretched Irish, whose wants drive them 
to England, to depreciate the wages of the poor English. 
man! 

In order to facilitate the access of needy persons to the 
visitors of the Strangers’ Friend Society, and prevent poor 
shivering wretches from wandering up and down the town, 
seeking for some subscriber, to furnish them with recom- 
mendations, there is an office, No. 1, Love-lane, where a 
person attends to fi!l up the notes, and direct applicants 
to the residence of the visitors. No establishment can be 
more” ically’ ged than this. The person who 
attends to fill up these notes keeps a little shop, and is 
content, in order to eke out a scanty living, to fill up the 
blanks tor six shillings a week ; and,when it is known that, 
during the past year, several thousand recommendations 
have been filled up at this office alone; and, when it is 
recollected, that, owing to this arrangement, the subscribers 
are spared the trouble of much personal application by 
poor people, we think they ought, in fairness, to contribute 
something towards the expenses, as the regular funds of 
the Strangers’ Friend Society cannot be appropriated to 
such purpose. Hitherto, however, the wages of the agent 
has, we think, rather unfairly, been paid by us, as will 
appear by the following statement, which we publish with 
a view of inducing some of our townsmen to lighten a 
burden which ought not to fall exclusively to our share, 
as a great deal of personal inconvenience, independent of 
expense, attaches to us, from the publicity of our office, 
and our known connexion with the society. 
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to be found in this town may be attributed, in a great C 4 Beautie of 
Correspondence. measure, to the want of those salutary regulations which p ad Chess, 
eis ae : - prevail in the North? If those regulations are thought ‘6 Ludimus effigiem belli.” —Vipa. 
ON FEMALE SERVANTS. too severe, why not try one half of the penalties which they gt 
—— impose? Some wise and moderate enactment on this subject SOLUTION TO STUDY CLXV. 
. . ° . . ‘ . WHITE. BLACK. 

As this subject is of much importance, and one which | would, unquestionably, tend very much to fill the pockets 1 King .....Ba7 1 King ..... 
appears likely to grow upon our hands, we shall, for the |of many active and skilful, but unruly maids, because, as 2 King ......C—7 2 King ae 
future, confine ite discussion to the Kaleidoscope—as the | I have said before, it would obiige them to give greater sa- 3 King ......D—7 $ King ......G—g 
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appeared in the Kaleidoscope, we shall take advantage of APPEALS AGAINST Tr TUE SUPPIRMANTARY CHARGES 9 King ......H—5 9 King ......G—8 


our supplemental number to transfer from the Mercury 
another Jetter of Mr. M., in order that the series may be 
uninterrupted. This we shall, next week, follow up with 
the second reply of J. §. D.; and we sincerely hope that 
the discussion will lead to a right understanding of that 
most important duty—the conduct of the employer to the 
employed. — 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Your correspondent J. S. D. thinks the miscon- 
duct of servants is occasioned more by the misconduct of 
masters, than by the defects of the laws; and in this 
opinion he may be correct. I fully agree with him that 
those masters and mistresses who prevent their servants 
from attending a place of religious worship and instruction 
on the Sabbath, are themselves totally destitute of true 
religion. 

The Apostle’s directions for the conduct of masters: are 
quite as agreeable to me as those which he gives for the 
conduct of servants ; and I should be no less willing to 
promote the improvement of the one class than of the other, 

Mr. J. S. D. seems to have written under the impression 
that T was not altogether friendly to servants, and that I 
wished to see them behave with ** abject submission.”” But 
what have I said or done to give any ground for such a 
supposition? Is there any thing unfriendly in wishing 
them to behave like Christians? or in wishing that the law 
should be so framed as to assist them to conduct themselves 
with propriety? I am confident that a law, imposing a 
reasonable penalty on insolence and disobedience, would 
greatly promote the interest of servants; for it would enable 
them to remain sone years in one place, and to obtain ad- 
vanced wages, in consequence of their superior skill in per- 
forming the duties to which they bad long been accus- 
tomed. 1 have had several maids, who were so clever, that 
I would willingly have doubled their wages at the end of 
one year, if they would only nave refrained from incivility 
and disobedience. 

Subjection, or submission, is implied i in the very name 
of servant; but, from what circumstance your correspond- 
ent infers that I am in favour of * abject” submission, I 
know not, unless he infers it from the terms of the Scripture 
directions for toe conduct of servants. The words are— 
** Servants, be obedient to your masters, with fear and 
trembling, not answering again ;"’ and in another place, 
** Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear.”” But 
Mr. J. S. D, is not entitled to infer, from these words of 
the Apostles Paul and Peter, both that the Scriptures are 
against abjeet submisgion, and that I am for it! 

I certainly think that servants ought to be obliged to be 
subject to their masters and mistresses, at least, in as great 
a degree as a midshipman is to bis captain, or as gentlemen 
in inferior oftices are required to be to those who are in 
higher offices. J suppose no honest man will attempt to 
maintain that the words of the Apostles imply less than 
this; and I have no desire to make them imply more. 

My experience does not d.ffer much from that of your 
correspondent with respect to Scotch servants. Many of 
them, on coming to Liverpool, and getting free from the 
wholesome restraint to which they have been accustomed, 
are but two apt to indulge their natural spirit of contradic- 
tion, as they see others do. But, does not this just tend to 
prove what I wanted to prove, that the insolence and dis- 
oedie: g: of so large a proportion of the female servants 


THE COMMISSIONE RS acting for this Borough, in 
execution of the Acts relating to Assessed Taxes, will attend 
at their Office, No. 23, SLATER-STREET, to hear and deter- 
mine the uppeal of all such Persons as may feel aggrieved 
by the Supplementary or increased charges made upon them 
for the year 1827, (excepting the charges made for Clerks, 
Warehousemen, Porters, and Cellarmen, which are specially 
appointed, as stated below,) on 
Wepnespbay, the 23d instant, for all Persons within Jr. 
fpulthe w’s district, No. 1; 

Fripay, the 25th instant, for Persons within Mr. Dowdall’s 
‘district, No. 2 

Saturpéy, the 26th instant, for Persons within Mr. Ward's 
district, No. 3; and 

Monpay, the 28th instant, fur Persons within Mr. Richard- 
son's district, No. 4; 

at Ten o'clock in the morning of each day. 

AuL Appeals against the charges for Clerks, Warehouse- 
men, Porters, and Cellarmen, will be heard in the PuBiic 
Orrick, opposite Bridewell, on Thursday, the 24th instant, 
at Twelve o' iolont at noon. 

By order of the Commissioners, 
Liverpool, January 14, 1828. H. PENINGTON, Clerk. 


ASSESSED TAXES. 
This day is published, price 3d. 

A Brief but Comprehensive SKETCH of the Laws re- 
lative to the ASSESSED TAXES, intended as a Guide 
to the Appellants against Surcharges. 

BY THE EDITORS OF THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 

SOLD AT THE MERCURY-OFFICE. 


The following Publications, at the Mercury-office, Cla- 
rendon-buildings, South John-street, Liverpool ; and 
may be had of the Agents of the Mercury and the 
Kaleidoscope in Town and Country :— 

VARIOUS SUGGESTIONS for PRESERVATION from 
SHIPWRECK, and other Dangers of the Sea; containing va- 
rious Modes of expeditiously forming Rafts, from materials 
always at hand;—an approved Method of constructing a 
Temporary Rudder;—an expeditious Mode of converting any 
ordinary Boat into a Life Boat ;—a safe and approved Mode 
of carrying out Anchors in Rough Weather ;—Directions for 
the Recovery of Persons apparently Drowned ;—Precautions 
against the Effects of Lightning at Sea;—Taylor’s useful In- 
structions for the Management of Ships at Single Anchor;— 
Precautions against Infection;—and a great Variety of Mis- 

ions, useful to Seamen in general. By 

EGERTON SMITH.—Price Half-a-Crown. Illustrated by seve- 

ral Engravings. 

HOME ‘'"RUTHS, descriptive of the condition of Liverpooi 
{n the Year 1811, originally published in the first Volume of 
the Liverpool Mercury. To which is now added, an ORIGINAL 
COUNTERPART, applicable to the condition of the Country 
inthe Year 1826. Written also for the Liverpool Mercury.— 
Price Twopence 

An elegantly engraved VIEW of the LIVERPOOL TOWN- 
HALL, with a Puan of the SrpLenpiD Suits of Rooms, anda 
full description of that admired Edifice.—Price Sixpence. 

A TRIP to the CHAIN BRIDGE, near Bangor, and to 

uther Parts of NORTH WALES, including Beaumaris, Car- 

narvon, the Lakes of Llanberris, Conway, Llanrwst, Lian- 
gollen, &c. By a GenTLEMAN of Livrrpoo.—Price Sixpence, 

EMIGRATION. 

This Day 4s published, price Ninepence, at the 

Lord-street, Liverpool, and sold by the Agents of the Mer. 

cury and Kaleidoscope, 

REFLECTIONS on the subject of EMIGRATION from 

EUROPE, with a view to Settlement in the UNITED STATES, 

containing brief Sketches of the Moral and Political character 

By M. CAREY, Member of the American Philosophical, and 

of the American Antiquarian Society, and Author of the Olive 

Branch, Vindicie Hibernice, Essays on Banking, on Political 

Economy, and on Internal Improvement. 

To which are added, 
The Enousn Epiror’s COMMENTS on the SUBJECT; 








CAUTIONS AGAINST IMPOSITIONS PRACTISED in the | 
OUTPORTS, 





10 Pawn ......F—7X 
11 Pawn ......G—7X 
12 Pawn ......G—6X MATE. 
STUDY CLXVI. 
White to move, and win with the pawn in twelve moves, 
without taking the bishop. 


Black. 
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10 King ......H—g 
11 King ......H—7 
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Eo Correspondents. 


SkeTCHES OF THE LiFe oF MARY.—We wish to see the con- 
tinuation of this original narrative before we decide upon 
the propriety of giving it publicity. We fear that in the 
course of what is to follow, there may be personal and 
local allusions too pointed to be mistaken, and which may 
give offence to respectable families. If we should be mis- 
taken in this apprehension, we will readily insert the nar- 
rative in the Kaleidoscope, as a probable means of aiding the 
writer, if she merits public sympathy. , 

If the correspondent, whose first communication appears in 
this day’s Kaleidoscope, will take the trouble to send to our 
office any time after Wednesday at noon, his messenger will 
find a note addressed to Lares. 

BaGATELLES.—Our fair correspondent, Kitty, does not seem to 
be aware that there are some rules which must not be vio 
lated, even in the composition of the charade, &c. Thesyll 
bic division of the word should be observed: nor can bar-maid 
be made out of barm and aid. We have inserted two of the 
collection elsewhere. 

SuPPLEMENTAL SHEET.—As an equivalent for our occasional 
introduction of music, and a repetition of articles which 
have previously appeared in the Mercury, we present our 
readers with another supplemental sheet. 

THE LAws oF WHIST VERSIFIED, which appear amongst our 

poetry of this week, will probably be quite a novelty to the 

majority of our readers. 

CyLINDRICAL WHEELS FoR CABRIAGES.—We shall forthwith 

peruse the communication on this subject, with which 4 

Friend has favoured us. 

‘M. N. O. has omitted to send the solutions with the bagatelles. 

We have further to notice the communications of R. 0. J. 

The Ghost Story of B. is intended for the next Kaleidoscope. 








together with Important ADVICE to EMIGRANTS, and | 


Horn Hrpernice#, No. IV., shall appear in our next. 








Printed, , published, and sold, every Tuesday, by E. SMiTH 
and Co., Clarendon-buildings, Lord-street. 
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